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get 3.4% of 1948 sales dollar 


LARGEST DOLLAR PROFITS IN COMPANY'S HISTORY 
According to the bookkeepers, Union Oil Company made a 
net profit during 1948 of $31,293,000. 

If this bookkeeping profit represented the company’s 
actual “take,” our 34,035 common stockholders would be 
throwing their hats in the air. 


BUT HERE’S THE JOKER 
53% of these profit dollars had to be plowed right back into 
high-cost equipment, facilities and oil properties. 

Another 11% had to go into working capital. 

So the actual “take”—profits that were drawn out of the 
business in the form of dividends to stockholder-owners— 
came to $11,320,000. This amounted to a return of only 
5.4% on our total sales of $209,000,000, or 5.6% on the 
capital invested in the company. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Incorporated in California, October 17, 1890 


*Taxes in chart do not include $35,200,403 which we collected for Fed- 
eral, State and local authorities from our customers; taxes paid by our 
suppliers; or personal taxes paid by our stockholders and employees. 
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WHY DID WE HAVE TO PLOW BACK 
34 OF OUR PROFITS? 


1. Under the tax laws, a corporation can set 
sums aside each year to replace equipment and 
oil properties when they’re worn out. (These 
sums are represented in “Depreciation and De- 
pletion” segment of big chart.) But the sums 
you’re allowed to set aside are based on what 
these things cost when you acquired them—not 
on what it costs to replace them today. Since 
those depreciation funds aren’t adequate to 
replace equipment and oil properties at today’s 
prices, we have to make up the difference some- 
where—or go out of business. That’s where one 
part of the “profit” dollars went—replacement. 


2. Every housewife knows that it takes more 
dollars to meet daily expenses today than it used 
to. A corporation’s daily expenses have increased 
just like the average family’s. That’s where the 
other part of our “profit” dollars went —into in- 
creased working capital required for day-to-day 


Mes expenditures. 
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Letters 


with a 
Foreign Stamp!... 


They come from all over. From 
Cairo and Capetown, Shanghai 
and Rangoon, Calcutta, China, 
Johannesburg. 

They’re written by all kinds of 
pent A colonel in Cherbourg, 

roker in Japan, builder in 
Bombay. They come scribbled, 
scrawled, typed—phrased in all 
kinds of English. 

But they all want investment 
help .. . ask for the latest facts on 
some stock or company, an up- 
to-date appraisal of their present 
holdings, or a seasoned program 
prepared by our Research Divi- 
sion for anyone, free of charge— 
whether a customer or not! 

That’s why we weren’t sur- 
prised by a recent letter from 
South America. 

The man was an importer, had 
just read one of our ads, and 
wrote to ask for our “bright 
ideas” on investing $10,000. He 
said he expected a 10 or 15% re- 
turn—asked if that was possible. 

The answer from Research 
didn’t surprise’ us either. It 
simply stated that such an ob- 
jective would be “difficult to 
reach without incurring unusual 
risk” . . . pointed out that any 
number of sound American se- 
curities did pay up to 8%... 
suggested five stocks that prom- 
ised a smaller—but safer—return. 

They supported each selection 
with a brief dividend history, 
latest facts on earnings, the pay- 
ments made last year .. . then im- 

lied that “bright ideas’ usually 

urn out fast—that it’s far better 
to buy on the basis of the best 
information available, instead. 

If you’d like to see this sample 
of the help offered by Research, 
we'll be glad to send both letter 
and answer. But better still, why 
not get your own... ask for 
current facts on stocks that 
interest you, an experienced ap- 
eee of your portfolio, a sensi- 

le program forinvesting axyspe- 
cific sum. There’s no charge, no 
obligation. Just write— 


Department SE-23 
MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 





American 


Incident 
-done in 


oul J 


A more detailed account of the “American Incident’ is given in the 
Company’s Annual Report to stockholders, a copy of which will 
be sent upon request. Address, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Te! WORLD TODAY is at grips over the 

age-old question whether rulers can 
plan the economic life of the people as 
well as the people themselves. 

Dictators — Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, 
et al. — substitute their edicts for eco- 
nomic law. Every “omnipotent state” 
must do that. Every effort has followed 
the same pattern since Hammurabi fixed 
prices 4000 years ago. First, more and 
more compulsion with greater and greater 
penalties. Then follows popular revolt, 
expressing itself in an acceptance of black 
markets, the last resort of people who 
have more respect for natural law in the 
market-place than in man-made law. 

In America, we have gone on the prin- 
ciple that economic laws are discovered — 
not made. 

Seldom has a nation had the oppor- 
tunity to see demonstrated on such a large 


scale and in such a short period of time 


the workings of a free economy, — an 
incident falling naturally into the old 
American way of getting things done. 


A YEAR AGO, there was fear of an acute 
shortage of oil and gasoline. Government 
agencies estimated the United States was 
15 per cent short of crude oil to meet 
1948 needs, and saw little hope of wiping 
out this deficit. There was even agitation 
in Congress to give the Executive the 
power to ration and fix prices. Only a 
miracle, it was said, could prevent wide- 
spread suffering. 

What happened? Plenty of oil and gas. 
In fact, by the end of the year, 100,000,000 
barrels of petroleum had been added to 
the stock piles of the nation, and proved 
reserves of crude oil and natural gas 
liquids were increased by two billion 
barrels, and natural gas by 8 trillion cubic 
feet! 


It WAS NOT A MIRACLE. On the contrary, 
it was the natural American way of guid- 
ing production and consumption by the 
free operation of the price mechanism. 
The anticipated shortage caused com- 
petition to bid up prices of crude oil. This 
created greater incentive to discover and 
produce crude, but incentive, however 


great, is not enough. There must be the 
cash or credit to furnish the wages and 
tools for the expanded activity. 

Without the profit incentive and the 
profits of earlier years it would have been 
impossible for the oil industry to convert 
an economy of scarcity in 1948 to one of 
plenty today in 1949. Furthermore, just 
as rising prices automatically stimulated 
Production so today excess production 
swings the price pendulum downward. 

Economic law, unhampered, thus works 
day and night to bring back the balanced 
economy toward which it is always striv- 
ing. It has never been done by Executive 
Order. 

You can’t “putsch” oil around — nor 
men of spirit! 

Crrres SERVICE played its part in this 
transition from scarcity to plenty. As a 
result, you, the public, were able to buy — 
and you did buy — more Cities Service 
products and services than in the previous 
year, in fact, a total of $593,000,000 
worth. 

In order to do this Cities Service 

increased its production of crude oil 

by 10%. 

It refined 72,000,000 barrels, an in- 

crease over 1947 of 10%. 

It furnished customers 372 billion 

cubic feet of natural gas, an increase 

of 17%. 

Its sales of electric energy were just 

short of 3 billion kilowatt hours, an 

increase of 12%. 


IN sPITE OF these increased activities, 
Cities Service carried forward its program 
of development and expansion, investing 
$112,000,000 in 1948. Stimulated by the 
free air of American endeavor, unham- 
pered by totalitarian “planning”, it is 
getting ready for further demands of the 
public for oil, gas, and electric power. It 
also added to its financial resources in 
order to meet those demands. 

This Company believes that the United 
States of America under the free enter- 
prise system is still a going concern, and 
proposes by precept and example to do its 
part in keeping it so. 


Cities & Service 


W. ALTON JONES, President 
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Weighing Gold Bars 


What Case for 
The Gold Standard? 


Irredeemable paper money is theoretically subject to 


unlimited depreciation, but this danger is remote at 


present. Return to gold does not yet appear feasible 


rom 1862 to 1879 the United 

States was essentially on an irre- 
deemable paper money _ standard. 
United States notes (which came to 
be known as “greenbacks’”’) were is- 
sued in amounts exceeding the mone- 
tary requirements of the country, and 
since they were not redeemable in 
gold on demand they drove gold al- 
most completely out of circulation. 
This was merely one of many his- 
torical vindications of Gresham’s 
Law, which (in somewhat over-sim- 
plified form) states that bad money 
drives out good. The paper dollar 
depreciated in value, and it became 
increasingly difficult to carry on rou- 
tine business transactions. The na- 
tion’s monetary troubles culminated 
in a six-year depression. 


Gold Standard Act 


Gold redemption of greenbacks 
was begun in 1879, but a true gold 
standard was not instituted until af- 
ter the final defeat of the <silver in- 
terests led by William Jennings Bry- 
an and passage of the Gold Standard 
Act early. in 1900. The disruptive 
effects of World War I compelled us 
to place an embargo on gold exports 
and a number of other nations were 
forced off gold, but our embargo was 
lifted in 1919 and one by one—as 
soon as they could possiblv do so— 
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other major countries also returned 
to a modified gold standard. It ap- 
peared at the end of the nineteen- 
twenties that the soft money advo- 
cates were permanently routed 
throughout the world and that, with 
a few exceptions such as China and 
India, the major factors in interna- 
tional trade would henceforth hold 
firmly to the gold standard. 

The depression changed this. En- 
gland went off gold in September 
1931, and other nations were forced 
to follow. Although there were 
heavy foreign drains on our gold sup- 
ply in 1931 and 1932, we continued 
to maintain gold payments. During 
the banking holiday in March 1933, 
however, President Roosevelt for- 
bade gold exports and ordered gold 
coins turned in to the Treasury or the 
Federal Reserve Banks ; these emerg- 
ency measures received Congression- 
al sanction a few days later in the 
Emergency Banking Act. 

It was assumed at the time that 
these expedients were temporary, 
but such was not to be the case. To 
this day the dollar, while indirectly 
backed by gold, is not redeemable in 
gold on demand and thus, superficial- 
ly at least, we are in a position simi- 
lar to that prevailing from 1862 to 
1879. Most orthodox economists be- 
lieve that, eventually at least, we 


should return to a full gold standard, 
but there is little agreement as to 
the timing of such action. Some feel 
it should be taken now, while others 
believe that it should be postponed 
for several years or longer. 

The principal argument for gold is 
the fact that-it imposes an effective 
check on the amount of the money 
supply. As matters stand today, a 
serious economic crisis could lead to 
an astronomical and disastrous in- 
crease, leading, as was the case in 
Germany after World War I, to a 
ruinous inflation and to severe depre- 
ciation of the currency in terms of 
other nations’ monetary units. But 
the former danger is remote and the 
latter is hardly worthy of considera- 
tion in view of the strong position of 
the dollar as the only currency in de- 
mand throughout the world. 

Advocates of a managed currency, 
as opposed to one based firmly on 
gold, point to the fact that the depres- 
sion of the nineteen-thirties took 
place while most major nations were 
tied to gold, and contrast this dismal 
experience with the general prosper- 
ity which has prevailed—in this coun- 
try, at least—since 1933. But this 
argument deserves little consideration 
in view of the fact that our industrial 
activity has been supported since 
1933 first by recovery from a deep 
depression, then by war preparations 
followed by actual war, and finally by 
a boom based on war-deferred de- 
mand. Managed currency policies 
have not achieved their objectives of 
bringing about stability either in do- 
mestic price levels or in foreign ex- 
change relationships. 


Hoarding Argument 


There can be little question as to 
the abstract desirability of a return 
to the gold standard. The objection 
is made that if gold were again made 
freely available by our government, 
it would immediately disappear from 
circulation to go into hoarding both 
in this country and abroad; even 
gold export controls—which would 
partially negate a full gold standard 
—would be circumvented by large 
scale smuggling, which is not too 
difficult for a commodity with such 
high value per unit of weight or bulk. 

Gold is selling at premiums now in 
the limited free markets abroad, but 
these premiums are measured in cur- 


rencies for which an artificial rela- 
Please turn to page 26 
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9 5 Hi h Yi ] di ing power of a corporation. Compa- | 
Me nies which were able to show profits e 

ip ite In? during those trying years and make 
i disbursements to stockholders have G 

demonstrated their basic soundness 

Under-Priced Stocks ~ and efficiency. And it is within this 
category that the investor will find Offi 

Good quality issues providing returns of six per the common stocks with the highest 
é : level of consistent earning power. § fie] 

cent or more can be purchased in today’s market. However, even these issues must be 
individually analyzed before commit- exh 

ments can be made intelligently. 

Factors such as leverage in capital ar 
n recent weeks the New York thirds of all the companies included structure, industry changes and the ti 
Stock Exchange has published a_ in the dividend-paying stock list, or rank of the company within the in- @in tl 
series of statistics indicating the yield over 55 per cent of all listed com- dustry must be considered. Manage- ment 
and performance record of all the mon stocks, have made distributions ment, sales policies, credit policies J chine 
common stocks listed on the Ex- consistently for ten years or more. and other factors not appearing in J thro 
change. The figures provide an ex- These are the securities deserving balance sheets and income statements @ lishe 
cellent sketch of average performance further scrutiny by the investor must be reviewed. When an issue Min it 
and may be used as guide posts for seeking income. In this group are meets all requirements an investor J diffic 
the planning of investment programs. included the “blue chips” and other can place his funds with a substan- & twee 
From an over-all point of view, the better grade equities. While a decade tial degree of confidence. tor. 
statistics present a favorable picture of uninterrupted dividends is a sign Market's Effect alme 
of common stock investment from of some degree of earnings stability, it repo 
the standpoint of both safety and can be seen from the above figures Although a company fulfills all the O 
yield. that such performance is not excep- standards set for investment, the putit 
At last year-end Exchange statis- tional but merely average. Further- swings of market action may over- pany 
ticians determined the yield on every more, the 1939-48 period was unusu- price an equity and thus make the @ Inte 
dividend paying common stock listed ally favorable for most industries. issue temporarily unsatisfactory for the J subs 
on the Big Board and came up with A more exacting measuring stick income-seeking investor. Conversely, the | 
the arresting conclusion that the me- is a twenty-year record of continuous market swings also cause some good had 
dian yield of all dividend payers on payments. The two-decade qualifi- grade issues to sell below their true J 120, 
December 31, 1948 was 7.8 per cent. cation covers one of the darkest pe- investment value, and these stocks § 192( 
In other words, 50 per cent of all riods of American economic history. are the current candidates for con- § ya; 
stocks making disbursements to stock- The depression of the early 1930’s  servative investment. the 
holders provided returns of 7.8 per and the even longer period of low The accompanying table includes Biiime 
cent or more. production in the heavy goods indus- 25 good grade stocks which are sell- F 
Further analysis of these compu- _ tries provided a stern test of the earn- Please turn to page 23 hen 
tations reveals that 76 per cent of 


all dividend paying common stocks 

© e ® t l 
yielded six per cent or more, and this Good Grade Stocks Yielding More Than Six Per Cent " ‘ 
record is made additionally impres- i ein 
sive when it is noted that approxi- aes ne. eS Recent Indicate 


mately 90 per cent of all the common Anchor Hocking Glass..... 02 $427 1929 30%—25%z 306.7% BE... 
stocks traded on the New York Stock Borden Company ......... 4 4.46 1899 6.4 


Here is a group with twenty-year dividend records 


split 


whe 


Rs 
i 


2.55 : 
: . os Brown Shoe .............. : a4.87 1922 2.00 6.7 imat 
Exchange were in the list of dividend tes annie “tlle ga 403 1922 2.00 64 wees 
payers in 1948. Consolidated Edison ...... 90 231 1885 1.60 7.0 . 
Nee Be sae. Electric Storage Battery. . 5 6.67 1901 3.00 7.0 ; 
Dividend Continuity Endicott Johnson ......... 3. b4.11 1919 2.10 6.4 ture 
fk ‘ : ‘ Firestone Tire & Rubber... 46 al3.84 4.00 8.3 key 
While high yields are attractive to sean American Trans.... 6.60 neh ao oe as 
rj i J eneral Motors ........... ‘ 9.72 . ; 
wie a “ with eae aj, QUAM ABR ss ccvawccss 63 3.67 1.50 68 [tabi 
times loses its appeal when CarmingS Keresge (SAS.) ..........:. 79 3.95 2.50 6.8 BB dat. 
performance is reviewed. A company Kroger Company ......... ; 5.07 3.00 6.1 ws : 
making large disbursements one year Mees ue a tt eeeeeee, Begs ae ey om 
and omitting payments the next ob- May Department Senses. cS: g2.11 3.00 75 “ete 
viously deserves little attention. This ee pig Products. . ; - ro y ae 
' ; ton ° ; orto estern:....... 2 . : ‘ 
situation poses the question: What is Bitsiucy Mills ............ 73 6.13 2.00 A) Moon 
the average length of time that divi- gocony-Vacuum .......... 13. 4.18 1.00 63 
dend payments have been made unin- oe #4 a Sg et 1 = = ~ - : 
F _ : exas ee ae . : 5. . ez 
terruptedly on dividend paying qimken Roller Bearing... 459 5.45 3.00 71 Bing 
stocks: _. Underwood Corp. ......... 31 8.19 4.00 8.9 : 
In most cases, stockholders have United Biscuit ............ : 5.36 1.50 68 ‘ : 
o1 


received payments with a creditable a—Year ended October 31. b—Year ended November 30. c—Year ended following January 31. 
e—Year ended following July 31. f—For the 52 weeks ended January 29, 1949. g—Six months of : 


degree of regularity. More thantwo- = ended July 31. h—Year ended May 31. k—Indicated rate. 
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.B.M.—Blue Chip 
Growth Situation 


Office equipment manufacturer is preeminent in its 
field, yet its potentialities have by no means been 
exhausted. Shares qualify for an investment rating 


[omer in 1911 as a consolida- 
tion of several companies engaged 
in the manufacture of office equip- 
ment, International Business Ma- 
chines has grown consistently 
through the years. It early estab- 
lished itself as the leading interest 
in its field and has experienced no 
dificulty in widening the gap be- 
tween itself and its nearest competi- 
tor. Sales in 1948 totaled $162 million, 
almost $70 million more than was 
reported by the next largest unit. 
Organized originally as the Com- 
puting-Tabulating-Recording Com- 
pany, the concern in 1924 merged its 
International Business Machines 
subsidiary and took over the title of 


the latter. At the outset the company - 


had an authorized capitalization of 
120,000 shares of $100 par, but in 
1920, and again in 1923, new stock 
was sold to stockholders, bringing 
the outstanding capitalization at the 
time of the merger to 150,688 shares. 

From time to time the company 
has distributed stock dividends or 
split its stock, bringing issued capi- 
talization to the 1948 year-end total 


80! 2,860,786 shares, which was fur- 


ther increased in January of this year 
when a five per cent stock dividend 
was distributed. Currently, approx- 
imately three million shares of no par 
stock are outstanding. 

I.B.M. is principally a manufac- 
turer of electrically operated book- 
keeping and accounting machines and 
of specialized equipment for sorting, 
tabulating and computing statistical 
data. Its machines are in general 
use in virtually every avenue of in- 
dustry. They are installed on a-rental 
basis, rather than sold outright, and 
rentals provide the major part of the 
company’s income. The rental system 
is an important factor in I.B.M.’s 
steady growth and exerts a stabilizing 
influence on earnings. 

Secondary revenues are derived 
from the sale, for cash and on time, 
of numerous mechanical devices, in- 
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cluding time recording and indicating 
equipment, Electromatic typewriters, 
radiotype facsimile posting machines 
which transfer whole lines of data in 
one operation, electronic multipliers, 
automatic traffic counters and a long 
line of miscellaneous items. 

In 1948 I.B.M. dedicated to science 
its latest marvel, a selective sequence 
electronic calculator 250 times faster 
than the one completed in 1944 and 
now in Harvard University. The de- 
vice carries to solution large sys- 
tems of equations, whether the prob- 
lems come from pure or applied 
science or from business. Geared to 
basic mathematics, the calculator is 


- not limited by any particular techni- 


cal terminology. The company first 
extended its research program beyond 
the field of business in 1928 because 
it realized that developments in scien- 
tific computing, measuring and re- 
cording involved principles which 
could be advantageously used in the 
improvement of commercial machines. 

Since its organization 38 years ago 
I.B.M. has operated at a profit in 
every year. Many other well man- 
aged corporations have similar 
records, but few of them can add, as 
can International Business Ma- 
chines that since 1921, profits each 
year have exceeded the net of the 
preceding twelvemonth with only 
three exceptions: 1932, 1933 and 
1942. Net income in 1948 set a new 





International Business 


Machines 

Sales *Earned 

(Mil- Per *Divi- —*Price Range— 
Year lions) Share dends High Low 
1941.. $62.9 $3.74 a$2.15 60 — 50% 
1942.. 888 3.16 a225 57 — 41% 
1943.. 1349 3.49 a236 697%— 57 
1944.. 143.3 369 a248 78 — 64% 
1945.. 141.7 4.14 a261 108%— 75% 
1946.. 119.4 7.13 3.26 136 —106% 
1947.. 144.5 895 3.26 1337%%—104%4 
1948.. 162.0 10.68 3.81 1485%—119% 





*Adjusted for 134-for-1 stock split, February, 


1948 ; 1946, and 
stock dividends, including 5 per cent paid in 1949. 
a—Plus 5% stock dividend. 


5-for-4 stock split, January, 


Card Punching Machine 


peak at $28.1 million, or $10.68 per 
share, vs. $23.6 million ($8.95 per 
share) in 1947. 

I.B.M. has a strong capital struc- 
ture. It has no preferred stock and 
long term debt is relatively small, 
totaling $85 million at the end of 
1948, represented by $30 million 2% 
per cent debentures due in 1958, $20 
million 25 per cent debentures due 
in 1965 and $35 million 3 per cent 
notes maturing in 1968. 

Dividends have been paid on the 
stock in every year since 1916, and 
one dividend was paid in 1913. In 
1948 the company paid $4 per share 
on the stock outstanding, and de- 
clared a five per cent stock dividend 
which was paid in January of this 
year. In 1947 $6 per share was paid 
on the smaller amount of stock then 
issued, and a stock distribution of 
three-quarters of one share for each 
share held was made in February, 
1948. In the tabulation the dividends 
have been adjusted to the number of 
shares currently outstanding. Selling 
around 158, the shares offer the modest 
yield of 2.4 per cent on a cash basis. 

I.B.M.’s growth potential has by 
no means been exhausted. Increased 
mechanization of clerical operations 
as one means of meeting the rising 
cost of labor assures a steady widen- 
ing of the market for its machines, 
both for those sold and those rented. 

Unfilled orders at the end of 1948 
were at the highest level ever report- 
ed at any year-end, indicating a pos- 
sible further increase in earning pow- 
er this year. The strong financial 
and trade position of the company, 
its long sustained earning power, 
definite growth potential, and for- 
ward-looking sales and promotional 
policies all contribute to its better- 
than-average outlook and justify the 
high rating accorded to its shares. 


I.B.M. 








Long Island Lighting 


Making Progress 


On pro-forma reorganized basis, company would 


have earned $1.14 a share on new common last year. 


But Consolidated Edison's exchange offer is attractive 


n any appraisal of Long Island 
Lighting, its present and prospec- 
tive status must be examined from 
three angles. First, it is necessary 
to see what the presently constituted 
Long Island did in 1948 as compared 
with earlier years. Second, since the 
existing Long Island, like Ajax Cas- 
sidy on Fred Allen’s program, is “not 
long for this world,” its shape and 
probable performance after the pro- 
posed reorganization plan has been 
consummated must be examined. And, 
third, the position of present stock- 
holders must be considered in the 
event they accept the recent offer of 
Consolidated Edison of New York of 
its debentures for their holdings. It 
sounds involved, but it isn’t. 


Historical Peak 


The rate of increase in both sales 
and revenues of Long Island Lighting 
in 1948 were the greatest in its his- 
tory. Electric sales of 737.5 million 
kw-hrs were 25.3 per cent above 1947 
and 161.1 per cent above 1940. Gas 
sales of 5 million MCF were 12.5 
per cent above 1947 and 107.7 per 
cent above 1940. Likewise, electric 
revenues of $20 million were 16.1 
per cent higher than 1947 and 91.2 
per cent above 1940, while gas rev- 
enues of $6.65 million were 39.3 per 
cent over 1947 and 128.5 per cent 
above 1940. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the increase in 1948 gas 
revenues was due in large part to in- 
creases in rates granted by the New 
York Public Service Commission. 

The population and the volume of 
building construction and other busi- 
ness activity in the territory served 
by Long Island Lighting all in- 
creased during the year. The number 
of electric customers increased 10 per 
cent to bring the total to 196,930 and 
more than a quarter of the new homes 
connected to the company’s lines in 
1948 use electricity for cooking. The 
number of gas customers rose 6 per 
cent to increase the total to 94,297 at 
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the year-end; more than half of the 
new customers use gas for water 
heating, a year-’round demand. The 
growth in gas customers was retarded 
by regulatory restriction against the 
acceptance of any additional house 
heating business. 

This barrier to added gas custom- 
ers will be removed when Trans- 
Continental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
starts delivering natural gas to Long 
Island, sometime between the fall of 
1950 and the spring of 1952. More- 
over, the availability of natural gas 
will reduce Long Island’s need for 
capital expenditures for expanded 
gas-making facilities and will sub- 
stantially decrease operating costs. 
The Public Service Commission has 
just authorized a further increase in 
the company’s gas rates amounting to 
$770,000 annually, but this was made 
contingent on a $1.2 million annual 
cut in electricity rates. 

Although higher expenses absorbed 
87 per cent of the growth in revenues 
in 1948 over 1947, net income still 
increased. Where total operating rev- 
enues for 1948 of $26.8 million were 





Investment Patience Pays 


A the mid-point of 1926, 100 
shares of Union Carbide 
& Carbon would have cost 
$8,800. The stock was split 
three-for-one in May 1929 and 
_rights were issued four months 
later. Another three-for-one 
split in May 1948 increased 
stockholdings to 900 shares 
with a market value of $36,900 
($41 per share) at the 1948 
year-end.. Dividends received 
in this 22-year period plus sale 
of the rights yielded $16,967. 
Thus, the original investment of 
$8,800 appreciated by more 
than 500 per cent to a total of 
$53,867. 


















$4.7 million higher than a year ear- 
lier, net income of $2.5 million was 
only $629,807 above 1947. No divi- 
dends were paid in 1948 on Long 
Island’s preferred stocks, bringing the 
total arrearages to $75.25 a share for 
the 7 per cent stock and to $64.50 for 
the 6 per cent stock. Obviously, no 
dividends were paid on the common 
stock. 

Long Island’s amended plan of re- 
organization calls for the merging of 
Long Island with Queens Borough 
Gas and Electric and Nassau & Suf- 
folk Lighting, and a recapitalization 
under which the funded debts of the 
three companies will be undisturbed 
while the preferred stockholders of 
all three will receive the common 
stock of the new Long Island Light- 
ing to be formed by the merger. 
Kings County Lighting was reorgan- 








































ized separately in 1948 with Long pe 
Island receiving 7.3 per cent of the a 
new common and Long Beach will mr 
also be reshaped by itself. Some part pe 
of its new common probably will go Si 
to Long Island Lighting if the SEC . 
follows its Kings County Lighting — 
ideas. ye 
we 
Distribution Basis 19. 
Under the reorganization plan, vs 
holders of Long Island 7 per cent i 
preferred will get 8.7 shares of the 
new common for each share held, Pe 
Long Island 6 per cent preferred | 
holders will get 7.7 shares, Queens. in 
Borough 6 per cent preferred holders S 
4.3 shares and Nassau & Suffolk 7 § : 
per cent preferred holders 3.7 shares. Uy 
Of the 2,417,377 shares of new $10 at 
par common to be issued, Long we 
Island Lighting preferred will re- “ 
ceive 83.94 per cent, Queens Bor- . 
ough preferred 11.89 per cent and ap 
Nassau & Suffolk preferred 4.17 per v4 
cent. . i 
The present Long Island common ei 
will not receive any of the securities th 
of the new company, but it will get 35 
cents per share in cash in liquidation P 
of its claims and this will have a de- tt 
cided effect on earnings available for te 
the new common during the first year “ 
of the merged company’s life. For . 
this 35 cents per share must be paid " 
before any earnings can be distributed b 
to the new common stock. 
With Kings County Lighting and ; 
Long Beach Gas out of the picture, 
and with the claims, including accu- 
mulations of the preferred stocks , 
eliminated, pro forma earnings for : 
Please turn to page 22 , 
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Good Income From 


The Biscuit Bakers 


The leading cracker bakers have compiled excellent 
records of uninterrupted earnings and dividends. 
Shares afford attractive yields at current prices. 


one of the three major cracker 
bakers has missed a dividend 
payment since 1928, a record which 
few industries can equal. In a busi- 
ness which has been characterized 
by narrow profit margins and wide 
fluctuations in raw material costs, 
the biscuit makers have been ‘able to 
build up an enviable history of earn- 
ings and dividends through conserva- 
tive policies and careful management. 
National Biscuit, the leading unit 
in the industry, boasts a record of 
50 years of uninterrupted dividends; 
Sunshine Biscuits has paid consis- 
tently since 1927 and United Biscuit 
since 1928. All three companies 
weathered the depression of the early 
1930’s without resorting to red ink 
and have since more than doubled 
their sales, which has produced sub- 
stantial increases in income. 


Peak Sales Year 


Last year was no exception in the 
favorable history of the biscuit bakers. 
Sales reached a new high for all the 
major companies and Sunshine and 
United Biscuit reported larger net 
income while profits of National Bis- 
cuit declined only slightly from the 
all-time high of 1947. Although it 
appears that sales generally have 
passed their peak and that gross reve- 
nues will dip in the coming months, 
the common stocks of the cracker 
companies still hold attraction for 
their liberal yields at current share 
prices. 

While the current outlook includes 
the unfavorable factor of lower gross, 
favorable trends will at least partially 
offset the volume decline. -With busi- 
hess activity in a downward phase 
and indications that any upturn will 
be merely seasonal, consumer income 
is receding from the peaks recorded 
tu 1948. 

At such times as this, consumers 
characteristically shift their buying 
emphasis from higher priced items to 
more moderately priced goods. The 
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high priced specialty lines of the 
cracker bakers have the widest profit 
margins, and thus profits tend to fall 
more rapidly than sales when spe- 
cialty volume declines. 

However, the current expected de- 
cline in sales will be mitigated to a 
large extent by lower raw material 
costs. In the past twelve months 
prices for many of the most impor- 
tant cracker and biscuit making in- 
gredients have undergone substantial 
downward price adjustments. Flour, 
sugar, lard, vegetable shortenings 
and butter are presently quoted well 
below year-ago levels. Since raw 
materials amount to approximately 
50 per cent of every sales dollar, 
lower costs for commodities have 
widened profit margins appreciably. 

Expansion, installation of more 
modern machinery and improvement 
in production methods are also play- 
ing their part in cutting unit costs. 
Since the close of World War II, all 
three companies have undertaken ex- 
pansion and modernization programs 
which are now well on the way to 
completion. 

National Biscuit placed two new 
bakeries in operation last year and 
four units are scheduled to begin op- 
erations this spring. With the com- 
pletion of these plants, only the com- 
pany’s projected bakeries at Elmira, 
N. Y. and Portland, Ore. will remain 
to be finished. 

In 1947 and 1948 Sunshine Bis- 
cuits increased itf gross investment 
in machinery and equipment by some 
$2.5 million, and $3.7 million of 
construction was in progress at last 
year-end. United Biscuit added some 
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$7.7 million to its gross plant last 
year, lifting the company’s net invest- 
ment in buildings and equipment to 
$18.2 million. 

While the construction programs 
of the biscuit companies have been 
of large proportions, only United 
Biscuit has had to resort to outside 
financing for construction funds. Na- 
tional Biscuit and Sunshine Biscuits 
have maintained very conservative 
capital structures. Only 250,000 
shares of non-callable preferred stock 
precede National’s 6.3 million com- 
mon share issue and Sunshine has no 
debt or preferred stock. United Bis- 
cuit reported obligations aggregat- 
ing $9.6 million senior to its common 
stock on December 31, 1948 and 
management has proposed that a pre- 
ferred stock issue totaling 110,000 
shares be floated this year to enable 
the company to complete its expan- 
sion program and increase working 
capital. 

United Biscuit’s need for new 
money is shown in its financial posi- 
tion as compared with Nétional and 
Sunshine. On December 31, 1948, 
National Biscuit reported a current 
ratio of 3.3-to-1 and Suushine 3.2- 
to-1 against United Biscuit’s ratio 
of 2.2-to-1. The gradually growing 
leverage in United’s capital structure 
may cause the company’s shares to 
give a more volatile performance 
marketwise, but the wide coverage 
of present dividends gives strong as- 
surance that present rates of payment 
can be maintained. 


Yields Attractive 


The excellent record of the cracker 
bakers and their satisfactory current 
performance support the appeal given 
to the shares by present attractive 
yields. Dividends are well supported 
and even if earnings should dip well 
below last year’s results current 
quarterly disbursements and moder- 
ate extras could still be paid. Na- 
tional and Sunshine appear to be in 
a better position than United to meet 
a downturn in business activity and 
thus will probably enjoy greater in- 
vestment favor. 


Recent Record of the Biscuit Bakers 


—Sales———>, -———_ Earned, 


(Millions) Per Share -—Dividends—, *Range 1949 Recent 

1947 1948 1947 1948 1948 *1949 High Low Price 
National Biscuit ..... $263.9 $296.3 $3.37 $3.34 $2.00 $1.20 34%—30% 34 
Sunshine Biscuits .... 100.2 102.6 6.02 6.78 3.00 0.75 41 —36% 41 
United Biscuit ...... 80.4 87.7 5.28 5.36 1.50 0.25 22%4—19% 22 





*Declared or paid to April 13. 


News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Amerada Petroleum B+ 

At price of 103, stock has long 
term attraction based on crude pro- 
duction potential. (Paid $6 in 1948.) 
Last year witnessed another banner 
performance by the company, with 
new high levels established in crude 
oil production, oil reserves and net 
profits. Average daily net crude pro- 
duction rose to 61,914 barrels in 
1948 from 54,977 barrels a day in 
the previous year. Oil reserves were 
at an all-time peak. As one of the 
strongest units operating solely in the 
crude oil division, the company was 
able to report record-breaking profits 
equal to $14.35 per share on the capi- 


tal stock compared with $9.46 a share 
in 1947. 


American Safety Razor C+ 


Current price of about 7 seems an 
adequate discount of future uncertain- 
ties. (Paid 12V%c thus far 1949; paid 
1948, 75c.) At the annual meet- 
ing on May 19, stockholders will be 
asked to approve a write-down of the 
“good-will, patents and trademarks” 
account by $2.4 million through 
charges to surplus. Sales in 1948 
were down 12 per cent to a total of 
$13.5 million. This sales drop is at- 
tributed mainly to intense domestic 
competition, a decline in the export 
business due to inability of foreign 
customers to obtain either import li- 
censes or dollar exchange and to the 
large amount of war surplus goods 
disposed of by the Government. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet B+ 


Price of 32 largely discounts any 
further earnings readjustment that 
may be ahead. (Pd. $3 in ’48; $5 in 
47.) Combined foreign and domestic 
sales dropped only 6 per cent in 1948 
but profits dwindled to $3.56 a share, 
68 per cent under the $11.17 netted in 
1947. These earnings include net in- 
come from foreign dividends of $2 
million in 1948 and $2.4 million in 
1947. Sales of foreign subsidiaries 
ran counter to domestic operations, 
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gaining 30 per cent, but net shrunk 
by about the same percentage. Col- 
gate explains that the unprecedented 
soap demand in 1947 was due to re- 
filling of supply channels as an after- 
math of the war and that dealer over- 
stocking, accompanied by losses sus- 
tained from declining fats and oils 


prices, is reflected in last year’s re- 
sults. 


Columbian Carbon B+ 
Around 32, stock has merit as a 
steady income producer. (Pays $2 
an.) Although 1948 profits exceeded 
those of 1947 by seven per cent while 
sales were improving only four per 
cent, approximately $1 million of last 
year’s pre-tax net was accounted for 
by, extraordinary items. These in- 
cluded a price increase on gas sold 
prior to 1948 and the sale of the 
company’s holdings in Natural Gas 
Pipeline Company of America. Sales 
of natural gas increased in 1948 for 
the first time in several years and 
this division made up 14 per cent 
of total volume. However, the prin- 
cipal sources of revenue were carbon 
black (44 per cent) and ink (25 per 
cent). Carbon black sales totaled 
281 million pounds, reflecting the 
decline in total rubber consumption. 
Shares of Mississippi River Fuel 
were disposed of last February. 


Cons. Natural Gas B 
An above-average natural gas 
equity, not overpriced at 42. (Pays 


$2 an.) The lower cost of natural 


gas in comparison with competitive 
fuels attracted 39,000 new house heat- 
ing customers during 1948 and in- 
dustrial users purchased 10 per cent 
more gas than the year before. How- 
ever, a 9, per cent increase in the 
average price per thousand cubic 
feet of gas and higher wage costs held 
down net per share to $3.75 as com- 
pared with $4.51 in 1947. Expendi- 
tures for pipeline and transmission 
equipment are expected to be on a 
normal basis after 1949 and rate in- 


Opinions are based on data-and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy, 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest. 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


creases recently placed in effect by 
two of the company’s subsidiaries 
should be helpful. About 58 per 
cent of total gas revenues is derived 
from the residential and commercial 
market, and debt represents only 14 
per cent of capitalization, two favor- 
able factors. 


Corn Products Refining B+ 

Investment stature lends a strong 
measure of appeal to the shares, now 
around 63. (Pays $3.60 yr.) Inven- 
tories were held to a minimum dur- 
ing 1948, but the average cost of com 
was the highest yet experienced by 
the company. The price increases 
which stemmed from this situation 
placed the company’s products at a 
competitive disadvantage with other 
sweeteners which were in plentiful 
supply. However, more reasonable 
corn prices should permit an im- 
proved operating position this year. 
Demand for Mazola oil has held up 
well and response to Niagara, a cold 
water starch has been gratifying. 
However, sales of Karo syrup wert 
off last year and an active merchand- 
sing program has been undertaken 
to improve sales of Kre-mel put: 
dings. A new plant at Corpus Christi, 
Texas, will increase daily grinding 
capacity by 20,000 bushels. 


Crucible Steel C+ 

Compared with better grade sted 
equities, shares are not cheap at 21 
(Divs. none.) During 1948, Crucible 
began to realize tangible gains from 
its plant improvement program whic 
has taken $39 million of the com 
pany’s funds from 1946 to 1948 
Earnings climbed to $4.15 a shar 
from $1.12 in 1947, but because 4 
delays on the part of suppliers, pre 
jects incomplete and not contribut 
ing to earnings were still substantid 
at the year-end. About $7.2 milliot 
remains to be expended on plant 
including a hot and cold strip m! 
at the Midland Works. (Also FW; 
Jan. 12.) 
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Dow Chemical A 

Shares have outstanding growth 
prospects but an unattractively small 
yield; priced at 46. (Pays $1 am; 
also pd. 2%% stk. div. in ’48.) Pro- 
jecting first half sales to an annual 
basis, Dow may very well report total 
sales for the fiscal year to end May 









bs 31 at $200 million, an increase of 
ge. more than 10 per cent over 1948. 
‘B Aided by more efficient equipment 
by and an excellent control of costs, net 
ies pet Share may show a larger increase. 
per More than $135 million has been 
ved spent for expansion in the past two 
ial fiscal years and about half as much 
14m more, earmarked for the next two 
or-fa fiscal years, will complete the com- 
pany’s expansion program. An ag- 
gressive program of developing new 
3.98 products such as Saran, which offers 
ong nylon competition in some uses, has 
xowke enlarged Dow’s sales potentialities. 
en- 
iur-(@ Fansteel Metallurgical C+ 
orm Shares are not without growth po- 
by tentialities, but appear liberally priced 











at 13. (Pd. 25c in’47 and ’48.) Pur- 
chase of the Tantalum Defense Corp. 
plant from the U.S. Government 
helped the company increase sales by 
$1.1 million last year, but operations 
of this unit are not as yet on a profit- 
able basis. As the result of a recapi- 
talization, Vascoloy-Ramet Corp., a 
maker of carbide tools for machining 
steel and other metals, is now wholly- 
owned by the company. Formerly, 
ownership was shared with Vanadi- 
um-Alloys Steel Corp. The two major 
categories into which Fansteel’s 
products fall are (1) as components 
in customers’ products, such as elec- 
trical contacts or tube parts and (2) 
products which expedite plant opera- 
tions, such as carbide tools and dies. 
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pay Interchemical B 
¢ 21 Shares are lacking in market sta- 
cibleag Clity, but seem deflated at 14. (Now 
fron Pays 30c qu.) The printing ink divi- 
vhichy S10n, which contributed 35 per cent 
eon) of 1948 volume, showed only a mod- 
1948 fm crate decline in profits last year. 
shart However, paint, lacquer and varnish 
se of Sales for industrial use resulted in 






marked decline in net and operations 
of the household and architectural 
paint division were unsatisfactory ; 
each of these divisions represents 
about 20 per cent of over-all gross. 
Opening of a new printing ink plant 
at Elizabeth, N. J., and enlargement 
of facilities at other locations will 
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complete present expansion plans and 
lay the foundation for better earnings, 
which deteriorated to $2.78 a share 
from $4.15 in 1947. 


in almost a decade that “sales super- 
seded production as the dominant 
concern of management.” 


- Stromberg-Carlson ® 


International Silver B 

At about 49, the low price-earnings 
ratio reflects erratic past record. (Pd. 
1948, $9; 1947, $6.) Shares are sell- 
ing at only 2% times 1948 earnings 
and at only 3% times the average 
earnings of the three post-war years. 
Outlook for luxury goods is none too 
clear, but the company reports that 
the 19 per cent sales gain in 1948 to 
a new record level was solely the re- 
sult of increased physical volume 
rather than higher prices. Capital ex- 
penditures in 1948 equaled $2.2 mil- 
lion and as much or more will be 
spent in 1949, largely for the erec- 
tion of a new plant in Connecticut 
which will make silverplated flatware. 
(Also FW, July 21.) 


Silex C+ 
Price of 4 (Curb) is historically 
low and reflects a sharp decline in 
company’s earning power. (No div. 
since April, ’48.) Although sales last 
year were down 66 per cent from 
1947, they still were somewhat above 
prewar levels. But reflecting the in- 
creasing cost of doing business, op- 
erations were wholly unprofitable in 
1948 whereas average annual earn- 
ings in the period 1937-41 were equal 
to $1.57 per share. Dividend pay- 
ments, initiated in 1936, were sus- 
pended in April 1948 because of a 
diminution of working capital. 


Sterling Drug A 

At 39, this sound drug issue re- 
turns 5.1% on its regular dividend 
alone. (Pays 50c qu. plus 25c extra 
in *48.) For the 16th consecutive 
year, Sterling reported sales gains in 
1948 and net profits were second only 
to those achieved in 1946. About 75 
per cent of gross was derived from 
medicinal preparations; 13 per cent 
from household and toilet articles; 
and 12 per cent from industrial prod- 
ucts. Two of the product groups 
showed sales declines, but this was 
offset by a $7 million increase in 
medicinal volume. Although foreign 
business was more than twice the 
1941 level, the 38 per cent of over- 
all sales which it now represents has 
been fairly consistently maintained. 
The management significantly ob- 
serves that last year was the first time 


Selling m the over-the-counter 
market at about 13, shares remain 
markedly speculative. (Pd. 10 per 
cent in stock thus far in 1949: Pd. 
1948, $0.95.) During the past year 
the company has aggressively en- 
larged its product line which includes 
standard products such as radio, tele- 
vision, telephones, switchboards and 
sound equipment, to include carillon 
systems and FM radio for buses. The 
company also makes pre-tuned locked 
radios to supply FM radio music 
to bus riders. An eight per cent de- 
cline in 1948 sales and lower profits 
from broadcasting operations was re- 
flected in a 21 per cent drop in net, to 
$2.49 per share versus $3.18 in 1947. 


Union Asbestos & Rubber C+ 

Commitments must be considered 
speculative, despite some apparent 
growth prospects; price, 12. (Pays 
25c qu. plus extras.) Sales in 1948 
were stimulated by the highest de- 
mand yet experienced for devices used 
on railroad refrigerator cars. Based 
on present car building programs, it 
is unlikely that last year’s volume can 
be duplicated, although several new 
products are expected to compensate 
for the loss of locomotive business 
resulting from the switch to diesel lo- 
comotives by the railroads. Fibrous 
glass is now being used in several of 
the company’s insulation material 
products and high demand for the 
Unibestos line of sectional pipe in- 
sulation has necessitated the purchase 
of an additional plant to serve the 
south and southwest regions. 


U. S. Plywood B 

Management efficiency suggests 
continuance of profitable operations ; 
recent price, 22. (Pays $1 an. plus 
stk.) As a low-cost manufacturer, 
the company is still assured a reason- 
able profit following the recent 10 
per cent reduction in mill prices. 
Moreover, the recent severe weather 
on the Pacific coast which curtailed 
operations may halt the decline in 
prices for Douglas fir plywood. The 
latter accounts for the greater portion 
of U. S. Plywood’s output. Company 
also produces hardwood plywood used 
in furniture, cabinet work, etc. 





*Over the counter stocks not rated. 


Market Cross Currents 


Measured by the averages, market has done little 


this year, but analysis of groups discloses a num- 


ber of important changes. Here are some reasons 


he stock market, viewed as a 

whole, has not given a very sat- 
isfactory account of itself thus far 
this year. Prices have moved slug- 
gishly for the most part, and no par- 
ticular pattern has been traced by the 
several types of daily market aver- 
ages to which many investors turn 
for light on the over-all situation and 
prospect. But when the list is re- 
solved into groups and their market 
action is studied a decidedly different, 
and much more interesting, pattern 
appears. 

The 30 industrial stocks which en- 
ter into the Dow-Jones computation 
of average prices have held within a 
ten-point range since the first of the 
year. Currently they are just about 
where they were at the end of 1948 
and about half way between this 
year’s high and low. The 20 rails in 
that daily computation have ranged 
over a nine-point field and are now 
some three points lower than at the 
end of 1948, off about five points from 
this year’s peak. The 15 utilities are 
in somewhat better case, almost three 
points above the 1948 closing aver- 
age and at the top of this year’s 
range. 


Calculations Agree 


Standard & Poor’s Corporation 
prepares much more comprehensive 
averages, embracing 365 industrials, 
20 railroads and 31 utilities. Their 
picture is much the same as that pre- 
sented by the Dow-Jones tabulations, 
with the industrials off 0.2 per cent 
since the first of the year, the rails 
off 6.4 per cent and the utilities up 
3.7 per cent. Other over-all average 
calculations provide about the same 
general picture of market action this 
year. 

It readily might be inferred, there- 
fore, that the several popular mar- 
ket averages presented a fairly accu- 
rate picture of what has been going 
on all through the list, since each of 
the averages is based on a different 
selection of stocks. Segregation of the 
list into groups according to indus- 
trial activities, however, reveals that 
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the appearance of stalemate presented 
by the over-all averages results from 
an almost exact balance of strong 
counter currents. 

The changes that have occurred in 
group averages since the first of the 


yeat range from gains (in 27 groups) 
up to 24.7 per cent to declines (in 
19 groups) of as much as 18.2 per 
cent. A bulge in the brewing shares 
this month has brought that group 
from fourth to first place, with the 
air transport and aircraft makers, 
which had been jockeying for the 
lead right along, now in second and 
third places, respectively. 

Lower ingredient costs, which 
principally determine profits, have 
materially widened unit profits on 
beer, and with the season of great- 
est consumption at hand further im- 

Please turn to page 22 


How the Stock Groups Have Acted This Year 
(1935-39 Average = 100) 


7-1948 Range 
High Low 


143.7—117.2 
129.5—100.6 
101.6— 92.1 


136.0—112.4 


121.4—105.3 
162.3—118.4 


151.2—120.7 
131.5— 92.6 
263.2—181.5 
340.6—259.8 
133.9—106.6 
138.8—108.6 


209.3—163.8 
137.7—111.7 
136.9—115.9 
295.4 223.7 
116.6—107.5 
119.6— 82.8 
77.7— 64.9 
143.4—105.6 
263.4—197.3 
184.6—152.0 
106.8— 89.0 
109.6— 86.4 
288.4—197.7 
101.2— 82.6 
132.9—108.3 
130.9—113.5 
70.0— 51.5 
127.7— 97.6 
136.0— 69.6 
134.0—103.4 
138.8— 94.8 
94.2— 72.4 
156.2—127.6 
202.1—147.6 
323.4241.6 
159.0—104.2 
164.9—101.4 
117.3— 85.7 


365 Industrials 
20 Railroads 
31 Utilities 

416 Combined 


High Grade Common 
Low Priced Common 


Agricultural Machinery .... 
Aircraft Manufacturing .... 
Air Transport 

Alcoholic Beverages 
Automobiles 

Auto Parts & Accessories.. 
Brewers 

Building Materials 


Coal 

Confectioners 
Containers (Glass) 
Containers (Metal) 
Coppers 

Cotton Textiles 
Dairy Products 
Drugs & Cosmetics 
Electrical Equipment 
Fertilizers 

Finance Companies 
Floor Coverings 
Foods 


Gold Mining (U. S.)....... 


Lead & Zinc 
Leather 


Metal Fabricating 
Mining & Smelting 


Paper Manufacturing 
Printing & Publishing 
Radio 

Railroad Equipments 
Retail Trade 


202.4—145.0 
406.5—322.1 
117.6—105.2 
148.4—129.5 
161.5—109.3 
153.6—120.6 
108.8— 87.2 
272.1—199.6 
181.5—134.6 
195.7—162.6 
83.1— 74.9 


198.1—122.7 


Soaps and Vegetable Oils.. 
Soft Drinks .° 

Steels 

Sugars 

Textiles & Apparel 
Theatres (Motion Picture). 
Tires & Rubbers 

Tobacco Products 


Woolen Goods 


Note: Table based on Standard & Poor’s Corporation’s compilation. 


164.7—133.9 


*1948 
Year 
End 


125.0 
104.0 
92.7 


118.9 


113.1 
119.1 


120.8 

99.7 
199 9) 
274.5 
116.3 
110.9 


171.0 
117.6 
128.2 
248.0 
110.5 

84.2 

67.5 
128.9 
197.7 
161.8 

90.7 


97.1 


197.7 

91.5 
108.3 
114.7 


58.6 
108.2 
69.6 
106.8 
94.8 
81.8 
141.5 
165.6 


260.5 
104.2 


148.8 

86.5 
148.0 
183.9 
336.7 
106.8 
130.2 
110.1 
129.0 

87.2 
212.4 
144.3 
168.8 

76.8 


122.7 | 


Change From 
= Year End — 
Above Below 
0.2% 
6.4 


Recent 
Price 


124.7 
97.7 
96.1 


118.9 


114.4 
123.1 


112.3 
118.1 
231.1 - 
272.4 
116.0 
112.6 
213.2 
112.6 


130.3 
226.7 
120.2 

90.2 

75.1 
105.4 
208.7 


169.0 
102.2 


91.9 


197.7 

99.1 
103.1 
120.0 


68.1 
98.3 
71.0 
105.0 
103.1 
77.5 
149.1 
162.5 
252.9 
108.4 
135.2 
83.3 
153.7 


194.2 
377.7 
109.9 
127.7 
120.8 
124.0 

83.8 
201.7 
155.4 
179.5 

80.9 


105.4 14.1 
*December 29. fApril 6. 
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3.7% 


1.1 
3.4 


15.2 
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Margins Widen 





For Candy Makers 


Cocoa prices have tumbled from recent peaks 


and other ingredients also are headed toward 


lower levels. Earnings may be higher in 1949 


he candy makers, which turned 

in a record dollar volume last 
year but failed to do as well as re- 
gards net, are now in a position to 
make more money. Cocoa prices be- 
gan to drop as far back as November, 
1947, and although they strength- 
ened somewhat last summer,-a fur- 
ther decline since that time has suf- 
ficed to enable makers of chocolate 
bars to increase the size of the coat- 
ing and consequently the weight of 
the item. Reduction in most whole- 
sale prices, meanwhile, has brought 
about the virtual disappearance of 
the six-cent candy bar. And now that 
the pinch of high cocoa and chocolate 
costs has eased, the manufacturers ap- 
pear to be in a better profit position. 


Cocoa Prices 


The decline in cocoa prices (now 
about 20 cents a pound vs. 45 cents 
last July) is particularly important to 
the trade inasmuch as manufacturers 
of chocolate products competitive 
with other candy have been doing 
an increasing amount of the total 
business. Last year, dollar sales of 
the chocolate group increased 38 per 
cent over 1947 levels, due largely to 
the increasing availability of cocoa, 
chocolate and sugar (although higher 
prices also played their part), and 
the likelihood is that these gains will 
be held or improved upon. Among the 
various lines manufactured, the mak- 
ers of bar goods scored the largest in- 
crease. Life Savers, which until very 
recently used no chocolate, made an 
exceptional showing inasmuch as it 
improved on 1947 sales last year. 
Life. Savers’ net declined 5 per cent 
but the drop was not as great as that 
of Hershey Chocolate, Loft Candy 
and Sweets Company of America. 

Only one company among the lead- 
ers slipped into the red last year. On 
the heels of a poor showing for its 
fiscal year ended June 30, Chase 
Candy reported a loss for the final 
six months of 1948. Trade circles 
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believe this was due not only to over- 
expansion but to a poor selling effort. 
The company has now disposed of 
the machinery in two leased Chicago 
plants and has sold another plant in 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Statistics for the industry as a 
whole last year indicated production 
of 2.67 billion pounds of candy, down 
1 per cent from 1947. This poundage 
had a wholesale price of $1.5 billion 
vs. $935 million in 1947, but despite 
the large increase in gross the candy 
makers failed to match 1947 net earn- 
ings. Hershey Chocolate, for ex- 
ample, boosted dollar sales approxi- 
mately 40 per cent last year and yet 
net declined nearly 11 per cent. For 
Hershey as well as for a number of 
other companies, large stocks of co- 
coa bought in 1947 at considerably 
higher prices than prevailed at a lat- 
er period were utilized in products 
sold in 1948, which naturally had a 
depressing effect on net profit.. Her- 
shey is the largest individual user of 
cocoa for processing chocolate in this 
country and, like other chocolate 
manufacturers, usually carries from 
three to five months’ inventories of 
cocoa. 

During the first nine months the 
company set aside $2 million out of 
earnings in an inventory reserve. At 
the year end, this amount was more 
than doubled—a total of $4.1 million 
being charged to cost of sales in order 


to state 1948 year-end inventories at 
the lower of cost or market. Hershey’s 
December quarter net earnings, 
therefore, were but 7 cents a share 
after this reserve compared with 
$1.25 for the September quarter and 
$1.95 for the first half. The high 
priced cocoa has all been written off 
and the company is now working on 
much lower priced stocks. A better 
margin of profit is indicated, there- 
fore, even if chocolate bars are fat- 
tened up by increasing the size of 
the chocolate coating. Some compa- 
nies have already done this—Peter 
Paul with its Mounds and Almond 
Joy for example. 

Lower material costs will also aid 
Life Savers, which plans to manu- 
facture a five-cent chocolate cocoanut 
cream candy bar known as Scoop, 
with some $350,000 invested in new 
facilities to make the product. Further 
expansion plans include a sales pro- 
gram for Life Savers in Mexico while 
about $1.4 million is being expended 
on a new building which will more 
than double floor space of the com- 
pany’s home plant in New York. 


Lack Uniformity 


Manufacturers’ prices of 24-box 
candy bars have succumbed to trade 
pressure meanwhile, many of them 
falling from 80 cents to 72 cents 
where a representative segment of 
the trade would like to see them sta- 
bilized. Prices are not all uniform, 
however, many leading chocolate 
items being pegged at 75 cents for 
the box of 24. But it is recognized 
that the price of cocoa can still go 
either up or down so that a definite 
price level over any extended period 
is unpredictable. The industry sees 
demand continuing at a high level. 
However, even though dollar volume 
in 1949 may fall below the record set 
last year, earnings are likely to be 
higher. 


The Leading Candy and Gum Manufacturers 





Sales Earned Per Share—————_,, 

--(Millions)—~ -—Annual— c-—Interim—,  -Dividends~ Recent 

Company 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1948 *1949 Price 
Amer. Chicle ....$38.2 $38.9 OP kee heeces $2.50 $0.50 45 
Beech-Nut P’k’g. 61.3 72.7 3.61 3.63 eEee Beaks 2.00 0.40 37 
Chase Candy....al6.5 al7.7 a4.93 al.32 b$2.67 b$D0.57 0.90 (e) 3 
Hershey Choc. ..120.7 168.6 3.74 3.27 OV Hid tiv 2.00 0.37% 32 
Life Savers...... 12.3 13.1 nS eer a 2.50 0.40 37 
Loft Candy..... 14.7 13.3 1.02 0.51 ehantl dde<de 0.30 0.15 4 
Sweets Co. ..... 10.0 10.2 3.02 N.R. 2.82 1.30 1.25 0.50 9 
Wrigley (Wm.).. 13.9 19.1 eS Me. We deen, 400 2.50 74 





c—Nine months ended September 30. 
D—Deficit. 


* Paid or declared to April 13. a—Year ended June 30. b—Six months ended December 31. 
e—Dividend omitted February 2. 


N.R.—Not_ reported. 
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Russia's Speaking at Massachu- 
Achilles setts Institute of Tech- 

nology, Winston Church- 
Heel 

ill pointed out one of the 
weaknesses of the Russian Politburo 
that some day will prove the undoing 
of Communism and ultimately will lead 
to the freedom of the Russian people 
from the chains now enslaving them. 
He revealed the Achilles Heel of 
Joseph Stalin and his twelve cohorts 
when he called attention to the fact 
that the Kremlin fears the friendship 
of the West more than its hostility. 

And why should this be so? It is 
because the Kremlin recognizes that 
the West offers its people a life of 
freedom with which Russia cannot 
compete. Russia’s leaders realize that 
doom will face their political exis- 
tence once the barriers they have 
erected in order to maintain their 
brutal power begin to crumble. 
Churchill’s prophetic power is sup- 
ported by the annals which record 
the eventual overthrow of those des- 
potic powers who in the past sought 
to shackle the freedom of the masses. 
While we may not always agree with 
Mr. Churchill, we are in accord with 
his recent views on Russia. 

His address preceded the signing 
of the Atlantic Pact, which currently 
awaits ratification by the Senate. 
This pact, entered into by the free- 
dom-loving nations of the West, is 
not one of aggression, but is to guard 
against possible hostile action by any 
foreign power—and the only evident 
provoker today is Russia.: 

No matter how much the Russians 
may complain about the Atlantic 
Pact being a hostile instrument, it 
will not sway American public opin- 
ion against it—in fact, we believe it 
opens the door of peace to Russia if 
she honestly seeks this. 

But with the signing of the Atlan- 
tic Pact we have reached the cross- 
roads and soon we will have to face 
a show-down with Russia. Bluffing 
no longer can prevail. If Russia in- 
tends ruthlessly to follow her past 
policy of antagonism toward the 
principles to which the Western na- 
tions are committed, then she will 
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have to face the dire consequences 
of such a course. 

The Atlantic Pact stands for inter- 
jational amity. Whether it will ac- 
complish this purpose depends upon 
Russia. We have extended a velvet 
glove to Russia, but we also caution 
ber that it covers an iron hand should 
she choose to repulse it. 

Belated What has been in the 
Margin cards for so long finally 

has eventuated — mar- 
Cut gins recently were re- 
duced from 75 to 50 per cent. Al- 
though belated, this action by the 
Federal Reserve Board was sincerely 
welcomed by investors and was ac- 
cepted as an indirect confession by 
the Administration that the threat of 
inflation has been halted. Why mar- 
gins were maintained at so high a 
level for so long is difficult to under- 
stand, for if there has been any sec- 
tion of the nation’s economy where 
inflation did not rear its ugly head 
during the past several years, it has 
been in our national security markets. 

When the reduction was announced 
it was welcomed by a spirited rise 
both in the volume of trading and in 
share prices, but this turned out to 
be short-lived. However, it did indi- 
cate how favorably the financial com- 
munity received the news, which, of 
course, was in no sense a surprise. 

Unfortunately, it will take more 
than lower margins to revive fully 
the securities market—it will require 
complete restoration of public confi- 
dence in the nation’s economic future 
to accomplish this. Taxes are a much 
greater influence in shaping the fu- 
ture course of the security markets, 
as is the extent to which Congress 
will back President Truman’s Fair 
Deal program. 


When these 


latter uncertainties 


Page 


are cleared, then we will be able to 
enjoy better market conditions and 
will witness greater public participa- 
tion in trading. With this, we will be 
able to derive the full benefit of the 
lower margin rule, for then the em- 
ployment of venture capital will be 
encouraged and this will make it 
easier for industry to obtain funds 
for expansion. The nation well could 
stand such a period, but it wilt not 
develop until the Administration en- 
courages it by its words and actions. 
Willard As the result of a tragic 
Henry airplane accident, Dr. 
Willard Henry Dow re- 
Dow cently lost his life and 
the nation was deprived of an un- 
usually capable industrialist who also 
was a brilliant scientist. 

While his life was not of the rags 
to riches variety, for he succeeded his 
father as the head of a small but 
prosperous business, nevertheless he 
was the sort of person who availed 
himself of every opportunity to ad- 
vance still further personally and at 
the same time to create new avenues 
for a better life for his fellow men. 
In a sense his was a career for a 
modified Horatio Alger story—a tale 
of a young man who was not satisfied 
to sit back and live on his inheritance 
but who preferred to work hard in 
order to succeed in his own right. 

During his career as the head of a 
successful chemical business Dr. Dow 
sired many new chemical products 
which not only were beneficial to hu- 
manity as such, but which opened the 
door to thousands of jobs that never 
before existed. Among these products 
were synthetic rubber, styrene and 
the light metal magnesium—and 
when World War II broke out the 
nation found his corporation ready 
to lend its production effort toward 
its successful culmination. 

Dow’s life should serve as an in- 
spiration to individuals with the am- 
bition and personal qualifications to 
make the best of every opportunity. 
In a nation like America there still 
are countless opportunities for per- 
sons willing to work hard. 
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New Expansion for’ 





Natural Gas Companies 


A ew when most industries have 
entered a buyer’s market and 
managements are studying new ap- 
proaches to stimulate sales, the na- 
tural gas industry is enjoying a 
sellers’ market that shows no signs 
of weakening. Despite an unprece- 
dented amount of expansion com- 
pleted and record fuel deliveries in 
1948, demand for natural gas by 
operating utilities and _ industrial, 
commercial, and_ residential con- 
sumers have left the industry with a 
larger backlog of projects to be com- 
pleted than was on hand a year ago. 

All statistics point toward further 
large scale growth of natural gas 
companies for some years to come. 
Thus, in the three and a half year 
period between the end of the war 
and January 1, 1949, some 6,238 
miles of pipeline were completed and 
put into operation, permitting a 31 
per cent increase in sales. Projects 
totaling approximately 8,600 miles 
have received Federal Power Com- 
mission approval but are not yet op- 
erative. In addition, plans for some 
14,559 miles of natural gas pipeline 
construction have been presented to 
the FPC and are awaiting the Com- 
mission’s disposition. 

More than $2 billion will be re- 
quired for construction and working 
capital purposes in the next four 
years. Several large projects re- 
ceived partial or complete approval 
by the FPC in 1948 and are under 
way or should get started some time 
this year. 

The largest individual authoriza- 
tion ever granted by the Commis- 
sion, a 1,839 mile pipeline was 
sanctioned last May. To be con- 


structed by Trans-Continental Gas 
Pipeline Company at a cost of $191 
million, the line will run from the 
Texas gas fields to the New York 
metropolitan area, and bring 340 mil- 
lion cubic feet of natural gas daily to 
utilities in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. 

El Paso Natural Gas was given 
permission last September to pro- 
ceed with its second transmission 
line to West Coast consumers and 
Tennessee Gas Transmission was 





Natural Gas Sales 


Thousands of Year-to-Year 
MCF 


Increase 

Mh oi iins's Sun 1,569,880 11.7% 
oem 2,194,948 1.8 
aa 2,515,251 14.6 
SP we's;..aanapa 2,822,039 12.2 
Re ae 2,852,733 11.7 





‘ Source: American Gas Association. *Twelve 


months ended February 28, 1949. 





granted partial authorization for a 
network aggregating 1,387 miles. 

A list of major undertakings yet 
to be approved would include almost 
all other established companies as 
well as some newly formed pipelines, 
with individual project costs in some 
cases running over $100 million. 

While the industry has shown ex- 


‘cellent growth measured by any stand- 


ard, expansion has been hampered 
by the lack of steel plate and tubular 
goods. This shortage has been par- 
ticularly marked in the 24- to 30- 
inch pipe sizes. 

In the years 1936-1940, the na- 
tural gas industry’s pipe require- 
ments in ‘sizes of 20 inches and larger 
averaged only 50,000 tons per year 


and mills were able to satisfy these 
demands without difficulty. In the 


last three years, an average of over 


330,000 tons per year of the wider 
diameters of pipe have been laid. And 
this figure would ‘have been even 
higher if it had not been for the un- 
precedented postwar demand for all 
kinds of steel and the resulting com- 
petition among all users for the avail- 
able production. 

However, the shortage of pipe- 
rolling facilities may be an important 
bottleneck in future. The natural gas 
companies could not have obtained 
enough pipe during the 3% year 
period because of this shortage even 
had other types of steel not been in 
such great demand. Two mills have 
been added to the steel industry’s 
pipe making facilities in the past 
nineteen months but the production 
of pipe is still below potential sales 
as indicated by FPC authorizations. 
Projects totaling more than 2.1 mil- 
lion tons were authorized but not 
completed in the 3% years ended 
January 1, 1949, as compared with 
the total of 1.3 million tons used in 
all major projects completed during 
the same period. 

The cheapness of natural gas as 
compared to other fuels will continue 
to provide incentive for development 
of the nation’s pipeline network and 
the growth of the industry seems as- 
sured barring unforseen develop- 
ments. Year-to-year statistical com- 
parisons have shown uninterrupted 
advances in use and revenues have 
steadily risen. Every month the 
natural gas industry is taking a 
larger and larger share of the total 
gas sales in the United States at the 
expense of the mixed and manufac- 
tured gas companies, and this trend 
may be expected to continue. For 
the investor seeking to place his funds 
in a growth industry, selected na- 
tural gas equities appear to have 
excellent possibilities. 


Current Statistics of Selected Natural Gas Issues 


Columbia Gas System....:.............. 
Consolidated Natural Gas............... 
El Paso Natural Gas................... 
Losig Ga Gey deaeh, hokey. eee 
Northern Natural Gas.................. 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line........... 
Southern Natural Gas.................. 
Tennessee Gas Transmission........... 
Texas Eastern Transmission........... 
Unie 2c a ok cans saddsesanveas 


7-Gross Revenue—, Earned—, 7--Price Range 
(Millions) Per Share §1949 Recent -—Dividends—, 
1947 1948 1947 1948 High Low Price 1948 #1949 +Yield 
$111.7 $120.1 $1.36 $1.12 11%—10% 11 $0.75 33% 6.4% 
942° 1032 451 375  46%4—41 a! Peet tao” 42" 
10.5 21.8 1.71 2.34 Zi —d2Z2 27 0.80 0.30 4.6 
40.7 49.7 1.87 2.27 24K%—21% 24 1.00 0.30 5.0 
23.6 26.8 3.23 3.12 36%—31 34 1.80 0.45 5.3 
29.0 31.9 3.76 4.62 554%4—49 4 53 3.00 0.75 5.7 
22.1 26.8 2.66 3.15 33%4—28% 32 1.75 0.50 6.4 
20.4 28.4 1.80 1.70 28 —23% 27 1.05 0.35 5.4 
c9.4 32.7 a0.36 1.18 15 —12 14 None None 
aa 77.1 92.4 1.50 1.71 21 —18% 19 1.00 0.50 5.3 


* Declared or paid to April 13. ~—Based on current indicated rates of payment. §—To April 13. a—Eight months ended December 31. 
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“Any company’s incentive to make 
more OOS (which America needs), thus 
creating more jobs (which America needs), 
and to invest in research to find 
new, better products (which Americanceds) iS 
limited only by the ability to 


do so at a profit.” 





HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 1948 ANNUAL REPORT 
OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


PER CENT 
1948 1947 INCREASE 


Net sales (shipments) billed to customers $1,632,701,000 — $1,330,776,000 22.7 
Earnings (net profit) on each dollar of sales 7.6 cents 7.2 cents 5.6 
Dividends paid on each share of common stock. . $1.70 $1.60 6.2 
Average number of stockholders 249,311 249,351 

Average number of employees 196,798 185,696 6.0 
Total earnings of employees $662,665,000 $559, 756,000 18.4 
Provision for all taxes for the year $173,736,000 $129,446,000 34.2 
Cost of plant and equipment additions $103,874,000 $101,963,000 1.9, 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Seasonal improvement in general business now under way should continue 


over the months ahead despite signs of contraction in numerous individual 


lines. Many sound income stocks are on the statistical bargain counter 


Traditionally the month of April marks the 
beginning of a seasonal uptrend in business activity. 
Recent reports in trade circles indicate that numer- 
ous lines are experiencing the usual spring fillip, 
but it is too early yet to determine whether the 
upturn will be sufficient to reverse the receding 
tide from the boom levels of late 1948. This un- 
certainty continues to be reflected in the stock mar- 
ket, which so far has given no signs of breaking 
out of its narrow trading range of recent months. 
Despite the lack of movement in the averages, how- 
ever, there has been considerably more interest and 
activity in individual groups affected by specific 
trade news. In one recent trading session, for 
example, 37 issues sold at new highs for the year 
while 39 others were making new lows. 


Although the over-all rate of industrial activity 
remains at a high level, the general business pic- 
ture is decidedly mixed. Some lines have already 
completed their postwar readjustments while others 
are still in the process of transition from a sellers’ 
to a buyers’ market. As long as peak activity con- 
tinues in such basic lines as steel, automobiles and 
building the index of industrial production will be 
sustained. These lines hold the key to business 
prospects later this year. 


Incoming steel orders recently have been at a 
reduced rate and indications are that steel firms 
will shortly be taking all the orders that are offered 
to them. But the conclusion does not appear war- 
ranted that this basic industry is facing a sharp 
decline in its operating rate in the near future. In 
all previous years (except in wartime) the industry 
has never operated for long at, or above, 100 per 
cent of capacity. During these years steel produc- 
tion (according to Jron Age) averaged around 74 
per cent of rated capacity and a return to this level 
before the end of the year would not necessarily 
reflect anything more than a normal readjustment. 


While order backlogs in the automobile indus- 
try have dwindled and buyers are becoming much 
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more choosy, the sales outlook remains favorable. 
Production in the second quarter is expected to 
match the record pace of the same 1929 period and 
while the outlook over the balance of the year is 
less clear trade circles are optimistic that more 
intensive sales efforts will maintain volume at a 


high level. 


The general background at the moment is not 
one to generate sufficient enthusiasm tc touch off 
a general rise in stock prices, although a better- 
than-average seasonal business uptrend and a more 
cheerful view of the international and political out- 
look could very well provide the basis for an inter- 
mediate rally of substantial proportions. Many 
sound stocks are on the statistical bargain counter 
and have already discounted a substantial decline 
in earnings, which in many instances may prove 
to have been exaggerated. It is issues of this sort 
backed by consistent earnings and dividend records 
which should be among the first to reflect a change 
for the better in investment sentiment. 


A good many companies are now in a position 
to exercise greater control over operating costs. 
Lower raw material prices, greater availability of 
materials and elimination of costly overtime, despite 
rigid wage rates, will tend to offset partly a drop 
in volume, thereby cushioning the effects on earn- 
ings. Unfortunately there are many others whose 
costs are less subject to internal control and in such 
instances earnings will tend to decline more steeply 
than sales. These are factors which the investor 
should study carefully at the present time. 


With so many good quality issues available to 
afford liberal yields from well-secured dividends, 
the investor should continue to confine his pur- 
chases to this category. The time may not be far 


. off when a more aggressive market policy may be 


warranted with capital appreciation in view. But 
for the present the emphasis should be directed 
toward assurance of income. 


Written April 14, 1949; Ralph E. Bach. 
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Tire Output 

Truck and passenger car tire production contin- 
ued to decline in February, but even though output 
for the month was lower, inventories rose further. 
Manufacturers’ shipments of passenger casings were 
7.4 per cent lower than January, amounting to 
3,936,490 units, while inventories rose 8.5 per cent 
to 10.2 million casings. Truck and bus tires showed 
more weakness than passenger tires, shipments de- 
clining by 10.4 per cent during the month and 
stocks rising 9 per cent. Tube shipments have fol- 
lowed a similar pattern with shipments 10 per cent 
lower and inventories up 6 per cent. Inventories 
have risen gradually since last August and passen- 
ger casing inventories are 24 per cent above the 
comparable period last year. While March will 
probably register the seasonal peak and inventories 
will be reduced thereafter as auto use increases in 
the spring and summer, the lag between production 
and shipments indicates that some further cutbacks 
in production schedules will have to occur later this 
year. 


Television vs. Radio 


Television set sales passed radio dollar volume 
in January and are now moving steadily ahead. 
The swift pursuit and successful overtaking of radio 
volume consumed only a little more than three 
years. In 1946, television set sales accounted for 
but a tiny fraction of the total income from all sets. 
In 1947, television took 7.1 per cent of total volume, 
but in 1948 slightly more than 30 per cent or 
about $230 million of an estimated total of $750 
million came from television sales. This year, the 
industry’s income from television should exceed 
its return from radio set sales by an appreciable 
margin although radio receiver production in units 
is still far ahead of television. During the first 
two months of this year, some 1.3 million radio 
sets were produced against 240,176 television re- 
ceivers. Despite television’s rapidly growing prom- 
inence and forecasts of the early doom of radio, a 
strong feeling persists that radio will continue to 
provide entertainment in the home for years to 
come and that the television situation is still a 
matter of evolution within the industry. 


Personal Income Declines 

The Department of Commerce has indicated that 
wages, salaries, farm income and other components 
of personal income declined to an annual rate of 
$217 billion in February against the $221 billion 
peak registered last December. The February fig- 
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ure represented a drop of $2.5 billion annually 
from the January rate, which was seriously over- 
estimated when statistics on the month were first 
released in March. It was originally reported that 
farm income was at a $25.1 billion rate and total 
personal income at $220.8 billion in January but 
these totals have been revised downward to $23.8 
billion for farm income and $219.5 billion for 
personal income. A further drop in payments to 
farmers in February, to $22.2 billion on an annual 
basis, accounts for a considerable portion of the 
aggregate decline in the first two months of this 
year. The drop in personal income, while larger 
than seasonal and thus indicating a downtrend, left 
the level of income well above that of February 
1948 when the annual rate was over $10 billion 
less than in the same month this year. 


Paper Container Orders Lag 

Major container manufacturers in the South have 
curtailed operations temporarily because of sales 
declines and the pinch has also been felt by cor- 
porations in allied lines. National Container closed 
its Jacksonville (Fla.) plant for eight days last 
month but is again operating. On April 3, the In- 
ternational Paper Company announced the closing 
of its Mobile (Ala.) unit for a week. A company 
spokesman stated that branch plants in other sec- 
tions of the country also had halted operations or 
would do so. The Gaylord Container Corporation 
has had difficulty at several plants due to un- 
even distribution, and the National Gypsum insula- 
tion board mill at Mobile (Ala.) closed for a week 
early this month. One company, Robert Gair, has 
shut down paperboard production in a Northern 
plant and has given no indication when output will 
be renewed. Smaller companies have been more 
drastically affected, completely halting operations 
with no sign of early resumption. Trade sourcés 
looking for the cause of the decline have been un- 
able to find any reason other than general economic 
conditions. 


Airline Earnings 

Increasing activity in airline shares simply means 
renewed interest on the part of many people but 
it does not signify that the industry is any less 
speculative. Some current reports are encouraging, 
others less so. Capital Airlines, which received 
$4.9. million for flying mail last year, reported that 
it realized a net profit of $123,997 on its 1948 oper- 
ations. Capital, however, received a considerably 
higher rate of mail pay than Eastern Air Lines, the 
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lowest cost operator in the business, which reported 
98 cents per share in 1948 vs. 53 cents in 1947. 
Largely because Eastern is efficient, it goes without 
Government air mail subsidy. Western Air Lines 
reports that preliminary figures for March show 
it has a chance of breaking even for that month 
for the first time in five years; United Air Lines 
expects to show a smaller loss for the first quarter 
than for the similar 1948 period but the company 
head flatly states that there is no chance for a com- 
mon dividend in 1949. 


Bus Traffic Growing 


Airlines and buses both had inter-city traffic 
gains last year, but railroad passenger traffic de- 
clined because of increasing use of private automo- 
biles, reducing revenue passenger miles of the rail 
carriers as a group to 18 per cent of 1948's total 
traffic. Actually, this is getting back to the prewar 
situation when the automobile accounted for slight- 
ly more thar 82 per cent of all inter-city passenger 
miles vs. 5 per cent for buses, 5 per cent for rail 
coach, 7 per cent for rail Pullman and less than 
1 per cent for airlines. 

The airline industry group is perennially hopeful, 
but perhaps the most optimistic among the common 
carriers right now are the bus lines, which estimate 
that they ran up 47 per cent of the common carrier 
mileage last years vs. only 27 per cent in 1941, and 
they further look for a 10 per cent increase in total 
bus passenger miles this year. Such gains obviously 
are and will continue to be at the expense of the 
railroads. 


News on Selected Issues 

Philadelphia Electric Company’s 1948 sales of 
electricity and gas were 10.4 per cent and 15 per 
cent respectively above 1947. 

First quarter earnings of Reynolds Tobacco are 
officially estimated as above last year’s similar 
period. 

Electro-Motive Division of General Motors has 





announced three new diesel locomotive models: 
two for freight and heavy duty passenger service 
and one for high speed passenger service. 

Walgreen Company’s sales for the three months 
to March 31 were 5 per cent above the same period 
last year. 

Tide Water Associated Oil’s 1948 sales were 23 
per cent above 1947. 


Other Corporate News 

Colorado Fuel & Iron has sold its 46,500 common 
share interest in Granite City Steel. 

Georgia-Pacific Plywood has acquired the Hil- 
gard Lumber Company, Chicago. 

Admiral Corporation will manufacture television 
sets in Canada. 

Chicago Corporation stockholders meet April 29 
to vote on a resolution to change the nature of the 
company’s business so that it will cease to be an 
investment concern. 

Merck & Co. plans offering of 70,000 shares of 
second preferred stock; proceeds for capital ex- 
penditures and working capital. 

Time, Inc., stockholders meet April 21 to vote 
on a 2-for-1 stock split and not Tilo Roofing as 
reported in this column in the April 13 issue. 

Most of Virginia-Carolina Chemical preferred 
and common stockholders voted for the merger and 
recapitalization plan but the vote lacked the 98 
per cent majority required to make it automatic. 

Allen B. DuMont Laboratories had sales of $26.8 
million last year vs. $11.1 million in 1947. 

Pennsylvania Railroad stockholders meet May 10 
to authorize an increase of $100 million in the 
road’s indebtedness; about $40 million was re- 
quired to meet debt of Long Island Railroad and 
the company also has some of its own and sub- 
sidiaries’ maturities to meet. 

Idaho Power has applied to the Federal Power 
Commission for authority to issue $1 million pre- 
ferred and $4 million common stock; proceeds will 
be used for expansion. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FinanctaL Wor.b. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Government 2%s, 1972-67. 101 2.45% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975. 96 3.00 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%4s, 1964.. 102 4.30 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970. 99 2.80 103% 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985. 101 3.10 105% 
Goodrich Ist 2%4s, 1965 100 2.75 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 95 3.00 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970... 101 2.70 103 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 


Price Yield Price 
Illinois Central joint 414s, 1963.. 86 5.22 105 


Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 71 5.63 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s 

“A” 1983 100 5.00 105 
New York Central 4%s, 2013.... 56 8.04. 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 4%4s, 

2047 81 5.06 110 
Southern Pacific 444s, 1969.... 88 5.11 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum... 122 5.75% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 99 6.06 Not 
Atch., Top. & S.F. 5% non-cum. . 101 4.95 Not 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist 102 4.66 105 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 85 5.88 105 
Pub. Service El. & Gas $1.40 
ee eee eee ere Te 28 5.00 (1960) 

Radio Corp. $3.50 cum 72 4.88 100 
Reading Ist (par $50) non-cum.. 40 5.00 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above. Al- 
though dividends seem reasonably assured, their principal 
appeal under more normal market conditions would be for 
prospects of price appreciation. For the time being, new 
purchase recommendations are suspended, but existing 
holdings may be retained. 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv..... 69 7.25 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 47 8.52 75 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum 52 9.62 100 
18 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of share. 

Dividends 


Pe ae ee ee 
Paid 1939-48 Paid Pald Reeent 
Since Average 1947 1948 Price 


Adams- Millis 1928 $2.45 $4.00 $4.00 41 
American Stores 1939 1.02 1.40 lS 3 
American Tel. & Tel. . 1900 9.00 9.00 ! 146 
Borden Company 1899 =—:1.79 . : 40 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 1922 3.17 c t 32 — 
Consolidated Edison... 1885 1.74 4 ' 23 
Elec. Storage Battery.. 1901 2.55 ‘ ' 

First National Stores... 1926 2.65 . . 58 
Freeport Sulphur 1927 2.12 

Gen’l Amer. Transport. 1919 2.60 

General Electric 1899 §=1.53 

General Foods 1922 1.87 

Beets (TE ii vccace 1918 2.32 

Louisville & Nash. R.R. 1934 3.36 

MacAndrews & Forbes. 1903 = 2.05 

eR ee 1927 2.16 

May Department Stores 1911 1.81 

Pacific Gas & Electric... 1919 2.00 

Philadelphia Electric .. 1902 1.33 

Pillsbury Mills 1924 1.56 

Reynolds Tobacco “B”. 1918 = 1.87 

Socony-Vacuum 1911 0.65 

Standard Oil of Calif.. 1912 2.06 

Sterling Drug 1902 1.81 

Texas Company 1902 2.35 

Underwood Corp 2.83 

Union Pacific R.R..... 3.35 

Walgreen 1.56 

Wrigley 3.45 


 * Also 2% in stock. ¢ Also 2%4% in stock. 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected 
by cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those above. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“common stocks for income” group. 

-—Dividends—. -—-Earnings— Recent 

1947 1948 1947 1948 Price 
Allied Stores . $3.00 c$4.16 c$4.41 27 
Bethlehem Steel , 240 498 9.36 31 
Canada Dry F 0.60 a0.42 a0.42 12 
Container Corp : 4.50 10.09 10.12 34 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 0. 1.25 3.00 3.28 17 
Firestone Tire . 4.00 £13.46 £13.84 48 
General Motors J 4.50 6.24 . 59 
Glidden Company P $1.90 a1.18 : 19 
Kennecott Copper . 5.00 8.49 ' 45 
Phelps Dodge . 5.00 8.64 , 4l 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 11 1.00 4.57 . 23 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 3. 2.00 4.82 : 22 
U. S. Steel $ 5.00 11.71 i 72 


a—First quarter. c—Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended Oct. 31. 
s—Also 2% in stock. 
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Congress may avoid usual June 30 jam of appro- 


priation bills—Tax cuts may face hard going in the 


Senate—Krona devaluation predictions are revived 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—For years, 
Congress has been finding itself in a 
jam with the approach of June 30. 
Current appropriations are always 
about to lapse; a host of appropria- 
tion bills for the new calendar year 
remain to be enacted. The entire 
Government, come July 1, might be 
unable to pay out a single dollar. In 
the last week of June, Congressmen 
are apt to be on a night schedule. 
Sometimes a temporary appropria- 
tion, good for a month or a week, 
may be passed. It’s been that way 
year after year. 

But with the second quarter just 
starting, the bulk of the appropriation 
bills already have passed the House. 
This year, there may be no final, des- 
perate spurt. It is natural that so 
wide a departure from legislative cus- 
tom should arouse suspicion: what 
is Congress being so efficient about? 
One theory is that the leaders want 
to leave themselves time for passing 
the Truman program. With no ap- 
propriations to worry about, filibus- 
ters would be more easily handled. 

Another idea is going the rounds: 
that the leadership decided to see just 
how much the 1950 year would cost 
and to fit taxes accordingly. This 
is halfway in line with the Congres- 
sional reorganization ; to date, nobody 
has tried to harmonize appropriations 
pnd taxes. The reorganization act 
did it the other way: taxing first 
and appropriating accordingly. 

Except for the speed with which 

ongress is appropriating, everybody 
still laughs off forecasts of a tax 
rise. Congress had been set to cut 
he excises on Western Union and 

n the railroads. But nose counting 
n the Senate indicates that the bill 

ould get by only at the cost of scores 

f amendments exempting other taxes. 

uch a bill would be vetoed. 






There has been a renewed gush 
bt forecasts that the Swedish krona 
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would be devalued. A Treasury man, 
at the moment on the ECA payroll, 
is supposed to be in Paris working 
out a recommendation. Such a cut 
would aim, of course, at meeting Ca- 
nadian competition in the sale of pulp 
and newsprint. Since last summer, 
orders have been dropping; the loss 
of sales means the loss by Sweden of 
gold and foreign exchange. 

The ultimate market for the Swed- 
ish product lies of course with the 
daily newspapers. The publishers for 
the past few months have been ap- 
pearing continually before the Post 
Office Committee, where they are try- 
ing to stave off a rise in second-class 
mail rates. Judging by the way the 
publishers talk, Swedish devaluation 
wouldn’t help much. Papers, they 
fear, will get thinner as post-war ad- 
vertising tapers off. 

Sweden is by no means the only 
country that may have to devalue. 
The National: Advisory Council, in 
its cagey way, has suggested that 
1949 may witness several currency 
slashes. Its recent report said that 
the time had not been propitious in 
1948 and that nobody could tell what 
the new year would be like. The 
Council was saying apparently that it 
doesn’t consider that present rates 
can be maintained. 


The Anti-Trust division wants 
the power to bring triple damage suits. 
This would be used mainly when the 
Government fails to get diversified 
bids. It was precisely the fact of 
like bids that years ago started FTC 
off on its basing-point cases; the 
theory surrounding its preference for 
FOB pricing seems to have developed 
later. Justice’s idea for handling col- 
lusion is more direct. 


The term, Gross National Prod- 
uct, may be superseded by a new 
one: Input-Output table. The Secur- 
ity Resources Board has asked a 








group of Government economists to 
get busy refining the new technique. 
The Input-Output table may become 
the Government’s way of estimating 
the effect on each industry of, say, a 


new military program. It would be- 
come possible to judge, it is claimed, 
whether there were adequate re- 
sources for the program and where 
bottlenecks would appear. 

Industries are listed horizontally 
as purchasers, vertically as sellers. 
The double-entry table, for example, 
shows that the chemical industry, to 
make its $100 million output volume 
in 1939, needed $4 million of fuel, 
$3.6 million of farm products, etc. 
It also shows which industries used 
the chemicals. When a new project 
is proposed, the statisticians try it 
out on such a table. This is supposed 
to show the extent to which the pro- 
gram will affect each industry. 

The important element is that in- 
direct as well as direct demand is re- 
vealed. An expanded chemical output, 
for instance, would show not only 
greater purchases of farm products 
and fuel for direct use of the chemi- 
cal makers but also for use of the 
rubber industry as it supplies chem- 
icals. There are also several adverse 
features: basic data doesn’t exist ; the 


system doesn’t allow for changes in 


productivity as volume varies, etc. 
But in a year or two, results of vari- 
ous studies will be widely circulated. 


The Easter Congressional re- 
cess is supposed to be connected with 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The unions 
are preparing to visit their Congress- 
men when they return home. Then 
the Act will be taken up after the 
holiday, presumably with greater 
chances for the success of the Admin- 
istration program. Some labor papers 
have run stories along that line. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemistry ... 

Polished metal stock can be pro- 
tected from scratches and abrasion 
during metal working operations by 
the application of Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Company’s 3M re- 
movable protective coating—this coat- 
ing can be applied by spraying, roll- 
coating or brushing. . . . The life of 
hearing-aid batteries can be prolonged 
and static can be eliminated with a 
new device called Hear-O-Tex—an- 
nounced by Armor Products, Inc., 
this gadget consists of a chemically 
treated felt pad which is claimed to 
prevent corrosion on battery termi- 
nals. . . . Graham Company is mar- 
keting a rust inhibiting paint that is 
colorless and suitable for use on all 
metals—there’s no problem about us- 
ing this product over new, old or 
welded metal, porous or non-porous. 
. .. Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
has published a_ booklet entitled 
Mathieson Chlorine outlining the 
uses, handling, etc. of this product 
—a copy is yours for the asking by 
writing directly to Mathieson... 
Greases and coating compounds can 
be loosened easily with a new metal 
cleaner called Buxite—a product of 
Penetone Company, it also can be 
used as a rust preventive. 


Packaging... 

The place of the package itself in 
marketing a product is analyzed in 
Marketable Packaging, a book recent- 
ly published by Lippincott & Margu- 
lies, Inc., New York industrial design- 
ers—illustrated with photographs of 


good packaging design, the book also. 


contains a section on the technical 








NNUAL REPORTS can be 
“‘overdone’’—too elaborately 
and colorfully prepared to tell the 
company’s story clearly—or “un- 
derdone”—too drably prepared and 
uninformative. We’ve been consist- 
ently hitting the mark for years— 
creating stimulating reports for 
many of the nation’s leading cor- 
porations. Write for more informa- 
tion about our service—without 


obligation, of course. 





Reuter & Bragdon, Inc. 
610 Wood St. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 























problems of newspaper and television 
reproduction of packages. . . . Swift 
& Company’s Premium brand frozen 
meat packages were awarded the 
grand prize in the 1949 box competi- 
tion sponsored by the Folding Paper 
Box Association of America—Ameri- 
can Coating Mills, a division of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, pro- 
duces these cartons for Swift. ... 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 
offers Booklet No. 10 in its Packag- 
ing Library series—this one’s entitled 
How to Select Vending Displays 
That Increase Sales. . . . The Birds 
Eye-Snider Division of General Foods 
Corporation currently is marketing 
on a national basis ocean perch and 
cod fillets in a new customer-size one 
pound frozen fish carton—before long 
you'll also be able to purchase 
flounder, haddock and mackerel in the 
new packages, which are imprinted 
with the picture design illustrating 
the corporation’s other frozen food 
products. 


Plastics ... 

Introduce your wife to the plas- 
tic-coated plates which Bowes Indus- 
tries, Inc., used recently to serve a 
swanky press party in Chicago— 
they’re called Bondware, won’t soak 
up any food, have a hard surface sug- 
gestive of china and hold heat... . 
Harley-Davidson Motor Company is 
marketing a new motorcycle safety 
windshield that is made of Vinylite 
plastic—G. Felsenthal & Sons, Mid- 
land Plastics Company and Anesite 
Company produce the various parts 
comprising this lightweight wind- 
shield. . . . Something new in wash- 
able shelf paper is offered by E. W. 
Twitchell, Inc. in 14- and 21-inch 
widths—available in many colors, it’s 
coated with a plastic so that it is 
water-proof and grease-resistant. .. . 
Plastics Development Corporation is 
manufacturing a low-cost machine for 
the hobby’ molding of plastics which 
eliminates expensive preparatory 
work and makes possible short runs 
and experimental work—easy to op- 
erate, this quarter-ounce injection 
molding machine is designed for use 
with a drill press. . . . A plasticized 
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collar stay can be attached to men’s 
shirts by means of a special adhesive 
and can be used up to six times— 
called Pres-Stay, it is a Wes-Ko Dis- 
tributors product. 


Odds & Ends... 

Prospects Unlimited, a motion pic- 
ture version of the 1948 annual report 
of Union Oil Company of California, 
was shown on the Columbia Broad- 
casting System television network last 
week—the film was produced by Hal 
Roach Studios and is the second such 
report prepared by the company for 
showing to the general public via 
television. . . . Three models of the 
Swiss-made Hermes typewriter line 
now are being distributed nationally 
in this country by American Bolex 
Company—the Hermes Baby is a 
light-weight portable that is already 
known in this country, the Hermes 
Model 2000 is a new portable model 
which includes an automatic tabula- 
tor, and the Hermes Ambassador isa 
completely new electric typewriter in- 
corporating several extra features 
and innovations. .. . Designed for use 
in soda fountains, diners, etc., the 
Robotcashier is an automatic coin re- 
ceiving device in which the coins 
dropped in fan out and are suspended 
visibly between two glass plates for a 
short while until they disappear into 
a cash vault—patented, this unit is 
produced by Money-Meters, Inc. ... 
Arnold Bakers, Inc., are test-market- 
ing their newest bakery product, 
Arnold Oatmeal Cookies, in Massa- 
chusetts, Central New York and 
Southern New Jersey—and_ when 
you’ve eaten all the cookies in the 
package, you'll find it a handy lunch 
container or picnic food carrier that 
can be used over and over again. . .: 
In September Cleworth Publishing 
Company will launch a monthly et 
titled Industrial W oodworking—at- 
other publication scheduled to bow 1 
September is Southern Fireside, 3 
Brown-Seiwell Company venture. 


—Howard L. Sherma 
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New Farm 
Program 





ecretary Brannan of the Agricul- 
- ture Department has reached into 
’s =the Fair Deal hat to draw forth a new 
ef farm subsidy program which aban- 
~ dons the New Deal’s parity price sys- 
s-™ tem, and provides for the sale of farm 
produce in a competitive market 
which will be allowed to find its own 
level. He wants Congress to enact 
c-— it, effective next January 1. 
rt The plan guarantees the farmer: an 
a,/™ estimated $30 billion annual income, 
d-@@ with the Government paying him in 
st cash the difference between what he 
al receives in the free market and what 
ch the Government figures is necessary 
or{™ to bring farm income to the “support- 
yiaf™ income” level. At the same time it 
hef™® dangles before the housewife the 
nef promise of being able to buy milk, 
lly butter, eggs, meat and other farm 
exf® items at a low free market price. 
afm However, the consumer will continue 
dy to dig up $30 billion a year for the 
ies f/™ farmer, since he will now have to pay 
delf™ twice for his food—once over the 
la-@ counter and again when he pays his 
saf/m taxes. With administrative costs 
in-fm added the bill will exceed even $30 
resfm billion. 


the Taxpayers’ Contribution 


re- Senator J. Howard McGrath, Demo- 
ins cratic National Chairman, argues 
ded that “everyone would benefit from 
ot am making the farmer a $30 billion an- 
into#™ nual customer of American industry” 
t s/ —an argument which ignores the 
fact that the taxpayers, the supposed 
ket-@ beneficiaries, will contribute a major 
uct, part of the $30 billion. 
ssa- The administration’s plan is a long 
andi step in the direction of complete na- 
sheng tionalization of American agriculture 
the and would place the farmer under 
inch greater restrictions than ever in our 
that history. To qualify for Federal aid he 
would have to comply with regula- 
tions concerning acreage to be tilled, 
crops to be planted and total volume 
permitted to be.marketed. 

The wisdom of the decision to 
abandon the parity price system is 
not to be questioned—its staggering 
Cost in taxes and high food prices 
this year alone had sounded its knell 
clearly enough. But failure of one in- 
herently unsound plan does not jus- 
tify replacing it with a worse one. 
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Every letter you write is a picture 
of the man you work for. He'll 
always make a good impression, 
when you type it on an Underwood 
All Elect ric. 


And what makes Underwood All Electric 
letters look better? 


Simply this: Whether you strike a key 
firmly or lightly electricity controls the 
impact ...to always give sharp, clean, 
beautiful, uniform impressions. 


Electricity does the fatiguing work... 
lines up all characters with fine-watch 
precision. Electricity shifts for capital 
letters, back spaces, tabulates ... even 
returns the carriage and automatically 
line spaces. 


The Underwood All Electric performs 
more accurately and makes your job 
easier. 


UNDERWOOD 4 
MM LLE0H1 = 


TYPEWRITER 


Lek, Jes CST 


15 L CMH P 


And, don’t forget, you'll have RIMLEssS 
FINGER-FORM KEYS. . . scientifically 
designed, pleasing to the touch and so 
easy on the finger-tips. 


So ask your boss to buy you an Under- 
wood All Electric...to always have 
his letters looking their best. And you’ll 
be looking your best, too... because 
operating an Underwood All Electric is 
never tiring. 


Prove it to yourself...on your own 
work. Phone your local Underwood re- 
presentative today for a demonstration 
or write to: 


° 
Underwood Corporation 
Typewriters ...Adding Machines... Accounting 
Machines... Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St. 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Evervwhere 









TO AN ASTRONOMER THE SIGN 
AT LEFT STANDS FOR VENUS 


TO EVERYONE, THIS GULF SIGN 
STANDS FOR TWO GUARANTEES! 


e This Gulf emblem on any product stands 
for two guarantees of excellence. One visible, 


one invisible. 


The visible guarantee is evidenced by the 
plant and properties that make Gulf one of the 


largest producers and refiners of crude oil. 
The invisible guarantee is the determination 


of Gulf to make the best petroleum products 


Gulf Oil Corporation 


that skill, science, loyal employees and alert 
management can jointly achieve. 


Gulf Refining Company 


General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Long Island Lighting 
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the new common at the 1948 rate 
would have been equivalent to $1.14 
per share. But since 35 cents a share 
or $1,050,000 accrues to the old com- 
mon stock, the amount available for 
the new common stock would have 
been only 70 cents per share. 

Late in 1948, Consolidated Edison 
of New York asked permission of 
the New York Public Service Com- 
mission and the SEC to trade $28 
million of its 3 per cent 15-year de- 
bentures (convertible into Consoli- 
dated Edison common at $25 a share) 
for the 2,417,377 new common shares 
of Long Island Lighting. The New 
York Commission gave its approval 
on March 4, but the SEC’s decision 
is still unannounced. Although each 
stockholder was granted the right to 
accept- or reject the offer, Consoli- 
dated Edison hinged its proposal on 
acceptance by holders of around 75 


22 


per cent of the new common shares. 

Reduced to simple terms, Consoli- 
dated Edison offered to swap $11.58 
of debentures for each share of new 
Long Island common, which would 
give holders of the new common a 
15-year call on Consolidated Edison 
common with ,interest at three per 
cent. But if the conversion privilege 
is not exercised, it means the sale 
of new Long Island common at the 
end of 15 years for $11.58 per share. 
Acceptance of the Consolidated Edi- 
son offer (if approved by the SEC) 
would appear the more conservative 
course for those who would otherwise 
receive the new Long Island Light- 
ing common. 





Market Cross Currents 





Continued from page 10 





provement in brewers’ results is indi- 
cated. The brewing shares, in fact, 
not only lead in the percentage of 
gain since the first of the year but 
have passed their 1948 high. _ 


The Civil Aeronautics Board’s re- 
cently announced program designed 
to return the airlines to a sound and 
profitable status this year, and the 
prospect for substantial Government 
business for the aircraft makers, 
readily account for the trend in those 
groups. 

On the other hand, the downtrend 
in non-ferrous metal prices, led off by 
lead with copper and other metals 
following, accounts for the setbacks in 
the copper issues and in the lead and 
zinc mining groups. Reasons for de- 
clines elsewhere are as readily ex- 
plained. As an illustration, prospects 
for woolen manufacturers, already 
burdened with large inventories ac- 
cumulated at high prices, have been 
worsened by a sharp slump in new 
orders. 

How very selective the market is 
and has been, despite the surface ap- 
pearance of investor indifference, is 
emphasized by comparison of group 
trends this year with the range of 
prices in 1948. Eight of the groups 
which have declined steadily since 
the first of the year are currently un- 
der the lows set in 1948. The extent 
to which their prospects, as groups, 
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have deteriorated is further apparent 
by contrasting present prices with 
the highs of last year. The 365 indus- 
trials in the compilations by Standard 
& Poor’s are currently 13 per cent 
below their high of last year, but in- 
dividual groups have registered far 
greater declines—woolen goods 47 
per cent, fertilizers 31 per cent, rail- 
road equipment 29 per cent, coppers 
27 per cent, agricultural machinery 
makers 26 per cent, and so on. 





Under-Priced Stocks 
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ing at less than ten times earnings. 
A wide variety of industries is rep- 
resented in the list, ranging from 
electric power and light to biscuit 
baking. All issues carry FINANCIAL 
WorLp quality ratings of B+ or 
better. Each has paid dividends for 
20 years or more; all provide returns 
of six per cent or more based on 
1948 payments and all are currently 
making disbursements at 1948 rates 
or higher. 

The stability of income return of 
€- Hall of these companies is obtainable 
ed [either at a very small sacrifice from 
id HH the median yield of all dividend pay- 
he Ming stocks, or, in some instances, at 
nt Hno sacrifice at all. In view of the 
rs, Mearnings, dividend, and financial his- 
se HMtories of these corporations, present 

price-earnings ratios of the stocks in- 
nd cluded in the list seem to indicate 
by that these equities are underpriced in 
als their quality group and therefore 
;in should be given consideration as ve- 
ind MBhicles for current conservative com- 
de- Hmitments. 
ex- 
acts 
ady 













Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 
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t is M..April 27: Armstrong Cork; Chapman 
_ BYalve Manufacturing; Continental Can; 
ap Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; Freeport Sul- 





phur ; Ingersoll-Rand; Inland Steel; Mac- 
millan Co.; New Jersey Zinc; Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock; Nova 
Scotia Light & Power; Signal Oil & Gas; 
Vestinghouse Electric; J. B. Williams Co. 
April 28: American Home Products; 
Bethlehem Steel; Bunker Hill & Sullivan 





oup 













ups 
ince 


un {ng.; Diamond Match; Fall River Gas 

tent Vorks ; Hackensack Water; Hazel-Atlas 

ups, fMb2ss; Tide Water Associated Oil; U. S. 
Playing Card. 
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NO CIGARETTE 
HANGOVER 


when you smoke PHILIP Morris! 








That’s Why Over 


2 MILLION MORE 


smokers SWITCHED to. 












PROVEO 
DEMNITELY 


Yes, find - for ee LESS 6 
how really mild, how clean [RR /TATIN 


and fresh a good cigarette 





than any other 


can taste. Try a pack of leading brand! 


PuHILip MORRIS. 


NO OTHER CIGARETTE 
CAN MAKE THAT STATEMENT! 





YOU'LL BE GLAD TOMORROW— 
YOU SMOKED PHILIP MORRIS TODAY! 


au BHILIP MORRIS 














Esso) 


The Board of Directors of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


has this day declared the following dividends 
on the capital stock: 
A cash dividend of $1.50 per share. 
A dividend payable in capital stock of 
this Company on the basis of four (4) 
shares of such stock for each two hun- 
dred (200) shares of $25.00 par value 
outstanding. 
Such dividends will be payable June 10, 1949 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness three o’clock p.m., on April 22, 1949. 
No fractional shares of stock will be issued. 
Scrip certificates will be issued in lieu thereof. 
Checks, stock and scrip certificates will be 
mailed. 
A. C. MINTON, Secretary 
April 12, 1949. 








DIVIDEND NOTICES a 
DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid May 2, 1949, 
to stockholders of record April 25, 1949, 


“A” COMMON and VOTING 
COMMON: A quarterly dividend of 
25 cents per share on the “A”? Common 
and Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
May 16, 1949, to stockholders of record 
April 25, 1949. 

A. B. Newhall, ne 
Dewnioon Mawufachwing So. 


Framingham, Mass. 














THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 58, 183/4¢ per share 
payable on May 14, 1949, to holders of record 
at close of business April 20, 1949. 
Dats Parker 


April 7, 1949 Secretary 

















Write for your copy of the new booklet 


“What is AVCO?” 
Aveo MCORPORATION 


P.O. Box 1083, New York 8, N. Y. 

















ABOUT TO MOVE? 
Or To Take A Vacation ? 


Your copies of FINANCIAL WORLD 
will follow you if you will just notify us 
two weeks in advance, giving both old 
and new addresses. 
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Street News 





Housewife among candidates for Consolidated Edison 
board—Harold Stuart has a busy day as ringmaster 


ost of the candidates nominated 

for directors of Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York have 
imposing titles following their names 
in the proxy statement for the annual 
meeting. One is president of Metro- 
politan Life; another of New York 
Life. There are the presidents of J. 
P. Morgan & Company, Brooklyn 
Trust and U. S. Rubber; the chair- 
man of the Union Pacific Railroad 
executive committee, and other big 
brass. Then there is Mrs. K. B. 
Norton, described as just plain 
“housewife.”” Not many directors in 
American industry are satisfied with 
that simple title; and it is said she 
has been a good and helpful director 
for the past ten years. 


Visitors to Wall Street this past 
week included Harold Stuart, prin- 
cipal factor in Halsey, Stuart & 
Company and the possessor of a pri- 
vate fortune much greater than the 
whole firm capital. He came from 
Chicago last week to see to it that 
the exponents of competitive bidding 
stay in there performing in a four- 
ring show which embraced, on one 
day, large sized issues for Common- 
wealth Edison and Bell Telephone of 
Pennsylvania, along with some small- 
er items. Commonwealth Edison was 
traditional Halsey, Stuart business, 
just as the Bell Telephone financing 
was traditionally Morgan Stanley 
business before Stuart insisted, with 
success, that everything be tossed into 
a common pot for the best bidder to 
take. Undaunted by the dismal fail- 
ure of the New England Telephone 
issue of three weeks ago, the Halsey, 
Stuart crowd went in and put up a 
battle last week. 


People who call up the Dow- 
Jones ticker service around noon on 
the day they are planning an impor- 
tant secondary distribution after the 
close of the market and give out the 
news, are not motivated by any desire 
to give a deserving reporter a beat. 


They want the tentative plan to go on 
the ticker so that they may judge by 
the telephone response from dealers 
just what the interest is and whether 
the plan should be carried out. That 
is why they never state positively that 
the offering will be released at 3:01 
P.M. If the response is encouraging, 
the sponsor goes ahead and stabilizes 
the market for two hours or so. Some- 
time the plan miscarries, as in last 
week’s case of 225,000 shares of Rock 
Island common. Blyth & Co. made 
the usual well timed announcement 
and started stabilizing. But 225,000 
shares seemed like a lot of stock to 
thrust on the market and when the 
price dropped two points the sponsors 
called the deal off. If it is taken up 
at some other time there will be much 
more than the original Alleghany 
offering to be sold. 


For the first time in the history 
of the Financtat Wortp Annual 
Report Surveys, this year’s competi- 
tion will be expanded to include the 
annual reports of corporations and 
financial institutions operating in Lat- 
in America. The announcement of the 
new contest, the ninth in the series, 
was released on an_ international 
broadcast over Station WRUL (Bos- 
ton) on Monday afternoon, 4:15 P.M. 
(EST), April 18. In the  short- 
wave radio program, “American Busi- 
ness Bulletins,’ sponsored by the 
World Wide Broadcasting Founda- 
tion, officials of industrial and finan- 
cial concerns operating in Central and 
South America were invited to sub- 
mit their 1948 annual reports for con- 
sideration in the Survey. 


Harding C. Woodall, vice-presi- 
dent of Harriman Ripley & Co., is 
en route to Johannesburg, South 
Africa. The mystery is “what takes 
an investment banker to South 
Africa?” The Harriman in the firm 
is the several-times designated repre- 
sentative of this Government to dis- 
tant lands. 
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ist 1948 was another year of progressand _ ery capacity of the company was in- 

vs expansion for Southern Natural Gas creased by 126 million cubic feet (43 
ae e . ° ° 

si Company. Sales of gas to distributors percent), the greatest increase in 

00 (including sales to subsidiary compan- capacity made in any year since con- 

Ma ies) and consumers amounted to ap- struction of the system. Sales for the 

rs proximately 94 billion cubic feet—an _year do not reflect to any substantial 

increase of 19% over the previous extent the enlarged facilities com- 

on year. Consolidated operating revenues _ pleted in December. Demands for gas 
amounted to $26,760,285, a gain of _ by both retail distributors and indus- 

$4,700,000 over the previous high trial consumers continued to be high. 

Ty . . . . 

tal mark established in 1947. Daily deliv- CHRISTOPHER T. CHENERY, Chairman 

ti- 

he 

nd 

at- THE YEAR IN BRIEF 

he (COMPANY ONLY) (CONSOLIDATED) 

os 1948 1947 1948 1947 

+" Gross Revenues. . . . . . $18,474,747 $14,867,298 $26,953,217 $22,340,439 

"i Taxes (including Income Taxes) 2,831,794 2,500,930 4,489,839 3,967,888 

a Net Income ....... 4,002,599 3,226,157 4,436,836 3,755,163 

of Book Value per Share. . . . $19.93 $18.84 $21.51 $20.11 

“4 Net Income per Share. . . . $ 2.84 $ 2.29 $ 3.15 $ 2.66 

la- Cash Dividends Paid . . . . $2,466,028 $2,113,722 

- Dividends Paid per Share . . $ 1.75 $ 1.50 

n 

rd Current annual dividend rate: $2.00 

yn- 











Copies of the full Annual Report are available on request. 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program 
based upon your objectives 
and resources, looking to cap- 
ital enhancement, income, or 
both; 


Analyze the portfolio already 
established ; 


Tell you how -to recast it so 
as to bring it into line with 
current business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord 
with your objectives; 


Advise you, if your resources 
are entirely in cash, how to 
inaugurate your program; 


Tell you instantly when each 
new step is necessary; 


Keep a record of every trans- 
action you make, and an accu- 
rate transcript of your invest- 
ment position ; 


Furnish monthly comment on 
your investment program. 


Provide full consultation priv- 
ileges, in person, by mail, or 
by wire, regarding any in- 
vestment problem. 


Mail us a list of your securities and 
let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the 
way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


You incur no obligation. 


Sees es SS SS SS SB Se eee 2 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 
Please explain (without obligation to 


me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me 


My Objective: 


Income —] Capital Enhancement [_ 


ADDRESS 
April 20 
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Gold Standard 





Concluded from page 3 








tionship to the dollar is maintained. 
It is doubtful that domestic hoarding 
of gold would be very substantial or 
long-continued following a renewal 
of demand convertibility. The pre- 
mium on gold disappeared promptly 
following the resumption of specie 
payments in 1879. Our gold stocks 
are more than sufficient to stand a 
substantial amount of withdrawal 
from circulation—$24.3 billion, a 
record level, compared with $7.4 bil- 
lion (at the present price of $35 a 
fine ounce) in February 1934 imme- 
diately following the final step in de- 
valuation of the dollar. 

However, the attitude of foreign 
nationals must be considered. In 
view of the present unbalanced world 
distribution of gold and the serious 
unsettlement in most major curren- 
cies other than the dollar, it is highly 
doubtful that resumption of a full 
gold standard by the United States 
would be practicable now. If our 
huge gold stock were available to for- 
eigners on either a legitimate or an 
illicit basis, they might be willing to 
pay large and continuing premiums 
for it in terms of their own curren- 
cies, thus further depreciating the 
pound, the franc and uther units. 
Thus, it would appear better to wait 
until the balance of world trade has 
been better stabilized and foreign 
currencies have been adjusted to a 
more realistic basis before we resume 
gold payments. 

There are two political obstacles 
to resumption of gold which will re- 
main with us. One is the fact that 
such action might be merely tempo- 
rary; having gone off gold once in 
our recent history, there would be no 
assurance that we might not do so 
again at some time in the future bar- 
ring a constitutional amendment— 
which would be hard to pass and 
which might be inadvisable in any 
case until we have had a chance to 
observe the effects of gold resump- 
tion. The other is the reluctance of 
a free-spending Administration to 
countenance any action which might, 
even potentially, force the Govern- 
ment to live within its means. It is 


difficult to envision a_ sufficiently 
forceful public demand being 
drummed up on this highly technical 
subject to compel the politicians to 
take action against their own desires, 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


C. I. T. Financial Corporation: $50,- 
000,000 of debenture 25s due 1959, 
(Offered April 13 at 99.35.) 


Thompson Industries, Inc.: 120,00) 
shares. of $1 convertible preferred stock, 
of which 32,214 shares will be offered to 
$6 preferred stockholders on an ex- 
change basis and balance on a pro rata 
basis at $15 a share. 


The Westchester Lighting Company: 
$12,000,000 of general mortgage bonds 
due 1979, Competitive bidding. 


Kentucky and West Virginia Power 
Company, Inc.: $10,000,000 of first 
mortgage bonds due 1979. Competitive 
bidding. 

General Telephone Corporation: $10,- 
000,000 debenture 4s due 1964. (Offered 
April 5 at 102.25.) 


National Distillers Products Corpora- 
tion: $40,000,000 sinking fund deben- 
tures due 1974. Terms to be filed by 


amendment. 


The Ohio Public Service Company: 
1,000,000 shares of common _ stock. 
(Offered April 6 at $16 per share.) 


Idaho Power Company: 10,000 shares 
of 4% preferred stock and 200,000 
shares of common stock. Terms to be 
filed by amendment. 


Associated Telephone Company, Ltd: 
100,000 shares of $20 par 5% cumulative 
preferred stock (offered April 7 at $21.25 
per share.) 


Mountain States Power Company: 
50,770 shares of common stock. (Of- 
fered April 7 at $31.75 per share.) 


The Tucson Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Company: 66,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. (Offered April 7 at $17 per 
share.) 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration: 20,000 shares of 4.75% cumv- 
lative preferred stock, (Offered April 
7 at $103.75 per share.) 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Name Date 
Alabama Great Southern R.R.— 
lst mtge. 3%s, 1967.......... 
Atlanta & Charlotte B Line Ry. 
—Ist mtge. 3%s, 
Clyde Porcelain Steck Corp. — 
conv. mtge. 544s, 1960 
Connecticut Power Co. — Ist. 
gen. mtge. ser. C 3%s, 1975.. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.— 
deb. 3s, 1961 
Francisco Sugar Co.—20-yr. coll. 
tr. 6s, 1956 


Amount 
$109,000 May | 
148,000 May | 
15,000 May 10 
125,000 May 1 
1,375,000 


489,000 
17,000 


500,000 
75,000 
Entire 


eee eeeee 


Irish Free State—extl. 53s, 1960.. 
a. (John) & Co. — deb. 3s, 


eer ee eee eee eee ee eee) 
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New Sastand Tel. & Tel. Co.—Ilst 
mtge. ser. A 5s, 1952 

Pennsylvania Water & Power Co. 
fa” mtge. & coll. tr. 3%s, 


103,000 May 4 
834,000 May 1 
583,000 May 1 
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4 1958 
Southern ge Gas Co.—lst 
mtge. 8%s, 1970 
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1848—Discovery of Gold in California! The ring- 
ing cry—‘‘Gold” —heard around the world brought 
miners, merchants, industrialists, farmers and men 
of science to develop and use the vast natural re- 
sources of the State. Almost since the Gold Rush 
days, Pacific Gas and Electric Company or its 
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predecessor companies have worked side by side 
with commerce, agriculture and industry to provide 
dependable public utility service so vital to the 
growth and development of the State. The Company 
looks forward to even greater opportunities for 
service to the public in the years ahead. 
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Highlights of the 43rd Annual Report...1948 


REVENUES 


Gross operating revenues passed the two hundred 
million dollar mark in 1948, reaching a total of 
$204,242,000. This was an increase of $19,922,000, 
or 10.8%, over the preceding year. Other income, 
largely from interest and dividends, amounted to 
$390,000. Revenues from electric service totaled 
$136,276,000 and accounted for 66.7% of gross 
operating revenues. Sales of gas produced revenues 
of $66,562,000, or 32.6%, and sales of water and 
steam $1,404,000, or .7% of the gross. 


SALES 


Sales of electricity reached a new high record of 
9,037,000,000 kilowatt-hours. The gain over the 
previous year was 564,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or 
6.7%. This gain was achieved despite the temporary 
curtailment of sales occasioned by the unprecedented 
midwinter drought in our territory. Sales of gas also 
established a new peak, increasing 15,091,000,000 
cubic feet, or 10.2%, over the previous year’s record 
to a total of 163,082,000,000 cubic feet. 


CUSTOMERS 


At the close of the year the Company was supplying 
service to a total of 2,145,560 customers, the net 
gain of 128,086 surpassing even the 1947 record. 
Electric customers totaled 1,208,579, gas customers 
919,623, and water and steam customers 17,358. In 
the past ten years, the Company has extended service 
to more than 660,000 new customers, a striking evi- 
dence of the extraordinary growth in population 
which has occurred in our field of operations. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Substantial progress was made on the Company’s 
long-range construction program started in 1945, 
immediately after the release of wartime controls. 
This is not only the largest power building program 
in America today but will involve in the next two or 
three years one of the major natural gas pipe line 
projects in the country. More than $158,000,000 was 
spent on construction work in 1948, of which about 
$117,000,000 was obtained from securities sold dur- 
ing the year. 


STOCK OWNERSHIP 


The year 1948 was particularly gratifying in that it 
afforded us an opportunity to welcome 12,966 new 
stockholders into the Company’s family of owners. 
This brings to 154,259 the number of stockholders 
of record. Of these, 94,130 were California residents 
and the remaining 60,129 were located in every 
state of the Union and in some foreign countries. 
The average holding is only 93 shares, with a par 
value of $2325. 


PERSONNEL 


At the year-end there were 16,797 men and women 
employed by the Company, 1062 more than at the 
end of the preceding year. The additional employees 
were required by the expanding volume of business 
and increased construction activity. Wages and sal- 
aries paid all employees totaled $62,297,000 in 1948, 
$4,882,000 more than in the previous year. Of the 
total, $36,972,000 was charged against income as 
operating expense and $25,325,000 was charged 
against construction jobs. aa 


EARNINGS 


Earnings for the common stock were $2.51 per share upon an average of 7,372,582 shares outstanding 
during the year. This compares with $2.57 per share upon an average of 6,565,358 shares outstanding 
during 1947. Total common shares in the hands of the public at the end of 1948 were 7,540,296, 
compared with 6,869,441 at the close of 1947. On these year-end totals, earnings were $2.46 for 


1948 and $2.45 for 1947. 


For the past quarter of a century the trend of 
our rates has been consistently downward. 
Practically alone among all the goods and 
services included in the average household 
budget, our charges for both electricity and 
gas are substantially below prewar levels. 


Now, however, the cumulative effect of 
higher costs has made it necessary to apply 
to the California Public Utilities Commis- 
sion for authority to increase gas rates. This 
was the first application of its kind in 
twenty-eight years. 


On its vast postwar development program 
the Company has already spent in excess of 
$300,000,000. Expenditures during the next 
three years probably will be even larger. To 
enable us to obtain this additional capital 
most economically, it is essential that the 
rates charged for our services continue to 
produce sufficient revenue to cover operat- 
ing costs and yield a fair return on the 
money invested in the business. 


PRESIDENT 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 2AS AR eeCo CALE’ 


A copy of our 1948 Annual Report to Stockbolders will be supplied upon request to €. J. Beckett, Treasurer 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Briggs & Stratton Corporation 





Data revised to April 13, 1949 


Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, succeeding business founded in 1909. Office: 
2711 North 13th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. Annual meeting: Third Wed- 
nesday in March. Number of stockholders (February 7, 1949): 4,285. 
Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock (no par) 


(BGG) 


Business: Company is the world’s largest builder of Levels 
air-cooled gasoline engines (weighing 30 to 101 pounds and 
developing up to 8% horsepower) for home, farm and indus- 
trial machines, tools and appliances; also is a leader in auto- 
motive locks, ignition and lighting switches. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1948, $5.2 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash and marketable securi- 
ties, $2.1 million. Book value of stock, $12.79 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927 to date. 

Outlook: The satisfactory level of automotive production 
now in prospect should sustain demand for the company’s 
locks and switches and should help offset any falling off in 
volume in the gasoline engine division. 

Comment: Shares qualify as a “businessman’s investment.” 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Earned per share.... $1.45 $1.80 $1.47 $1.07 $1.53 $3.15 $4.44 $5.53 
Dividends paid 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.12 1.00 2.25 2.50 2.75 


17% 22 26% 29% 425% 31% 34% 
11% 13 11% 19% 20% 23 23% 25 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split April, 1946. 





New York Air Brake Company 





Data revised to April 13, 1949 


Incorporated: 1890, New Jersey. Office: 420 eng Avenue, New York 
a N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in March at Flemington, 
. J. Number of stockholders (December 3, 1948): 2,504. 


cata: 


Lon 
Cap 


(NRB) 


Business: One of the two leading manufacturers of air 
brake equipment for steam and electric locomotives, freight, 
passenger and special cars. Company has a cross licensing 
agreement with Westinghouse Air Brake Co. Also manufac- 
tures high-pressure hydraulic pumps and a compound hydrau- 
lic automotive brake cylinder. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1948, $6.6 million; ratio, 5.1-to-1; cash and marketable securi- 
ties, $1.2 million. Book value of stock, $43.45 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1899-07; 1910-21; 1923-31, and 
1936 to date. 

Outlook: Railroad purchasing power and general business 
volume are the principal factors influencing sales for both 
original equipment and replacement, and business should con- 
tinue satisfactory over the next several years. 

Comment: Shares are a businessman’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


Earned per share.... $5.05 $4.02 *$3.56 *$3.01 $2.25 $3.66 $6.20 
Dividends paid 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.50 


44% 50% 58% 69% 46% 
27% 35% 45 36% 32% 


*Includes postwar refund of 62 cents per share in 1943 and 66 cent sin 1944. 





Detroit Steel Corp. 





Data revised to April 13, 1949 


incorporated: 1923; Michigan. Merged Reliance Steel Corp., July 1, 1944. 
Office: 1025 South Oakwood Boulevard, Detroit 9, Mich. Annual meeting: 
Second Monday in April. Number of stockholders (August 31, 1948): 
1,450. 


Capitalization: 
Long term 


Capital stock ¢ ($1 par) 

Digest: A leading non-integrated producer of cold rolled 
strip steel, with a capacity of 210,000 tons a year, and of flat 
rolled steel and aluminum products. Working capital, Decem- 


28 


(DES) 





ber 31, 1948, $5.2 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $3.7 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $2.2 million. Dividends paid 1925 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1y4y 
tEarned per share.... $1.99 {$1.11 $1.10 $0.68 $1.08 $2.87 $5.00 $5.48 
Dividends paid .... 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.50 0.50 2.00 2.25 3.00 


™% 8% 7T% 12% 19% 26% 26% 
6% 7% 5% ™ 21% 17% 22% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split November, 1946. tAfter renegotiation. §Listed N. Y. 
Stock Exchange November 25, 1946; prior figures Detroit Stock Exchange. 





Sharon Steel Corporation 





Data revised to April 13, 1949 


Incorporated: 1900, Pennsylvania, as ne Steel Hoop Company. Present (SSH 

title adopted 1936. Office: Sharon, Pa. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in ) 
March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1947): 4,924. 

Capitalization: 


Long term deb 


*$9,900,000 
Capital stock a par) 617,242 she 


*Notes payable to banks. 


Business: A relatively small but well-integrated producer of 
hot- and cold-rolled strip, bars and stainless steel strip. Cus- 
tomers include automobile, aircraft, electrical equipment, fur- 
niture, refrigerator, stove, machinery, and railroad industries. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 1948, 
$24.7 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $10.3 million. Book value of 
stock, $62.24 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1916-18; 1926-30; 
1940 to date. 

Outlook: Competitive position of company has improved 
materially over recent years as result of improved integration, 
increased operating efficiency and wider markets. 

Comment: Stock is a typical issue in the cyclical steel 
group. But results can nevertheless be expected to continue 
to follow the general business cycle. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $3.40 $2.56 $1.51 $1.97 $1.80 $439 $10.89 $14.96 
Dividends paid 1,00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.30 2.00 2.50 
10% 17% 18% 28 40 405% 46% 
8 9 13 16% 23 24% 30 


1936-37 and 


*Based on shares outstanding at end of each year. 


Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. 








Data revised to April 13, 1949 


Incorporated: 1930, ese as successor to company formed in 1922. 
Office: 1,000 Anco Tower, Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma. Annual meeting: 
Hoe Thursday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1948): 


(ANP| 


Capitalization: 


Long term deb 


*$2,600,000 
tCapital stock “$10 par) 


813,346 shs 


*Serial notes due $200,000 ee sonaely, fe to 1956. sy es Prichard, Chairman of 
Board and family held 244% of stock in December, 

Business: Engaged in virtually all pbbiine of the petroleum 
industry. Products are marketed chiefly in Oklahoma and 
north central states. Gasoline is distributed under company’s 
brand name (Challenge) to independent dealers and to larger 
companies under their brands. Industrial naphthas and other 
solvents are sold in 38 states through 13 bulk stations. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1948, 
$4.1 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and U.S. Gov’ts, $2.2 million. 
Book value of stock $25.94 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends to retire- 
ment, July, 1948; on common, 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Sales normally follow the broad trends in the 
petroleum industry. Price competition in developing buyers’ 
market and high costs point to narrowing margins, with mod- 
erately adverse effect on earnings. 

Comment: Capital stock is an average equity in the inter- 
grated oil group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned 73 share = 24 + =$1.18 $1.08 $2.82 $3.11 $2.45 $4.42 $6.63 
None None None None None 0.75 1.00 1.50 
— Listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange — 27% 23% 36% 
——— April, 1946 ———————- 15% 14% 18% 


“Nine months to September 30, vs. $3.07 in same 1947 period. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 
before the record date. 


Hldrs 
Pay- of 

Company able Record 
Anchor Post Products 

6% Whe ts sivceseeune $1.50 5-2 4-22 

Do 6% pf. ......... $1.50 8-1 7-22 
Animal Trap of Am...12%c 5-2 4-18 
Atlas Powder 4% pf.....$1 5-2 4-20 
Bank of Montreal ...... 20c 6-1 4-30 
Bareco GU vias decades 10c 5-2 4-15 
Bertram (J.) & S., Ltd. 

$1 “AE Ssieesvdnkenas 25c 65-16 Ss 4-30 
Best & G@i.ia cisasdicr. 50c 5-16 4-25 
Bourjois, Inc., $2.75 pf. —— 5-16 5-2 
Byron Jackson duteseeay 5-16 4-30 
= Port Cement.. peer 4-27 4-15 

sneer teceracett E$12 4-27 4-15 
ties Ci GR. tein 40c 7-1 6-11 

Do 7h: Miseck ik: $1.75 7-1 6-11 
Central Louisiana El....40c 5-16 5-2 
Cerro De Pasco 

Copper ............37%e 5-2 4-22 
Cherry-Burrell ........ 25c 4-30 394-21 

Do Gie- Wr cbicean. chan $1 4-30 4-21 
Columbia Gas System.1834c 5-14 4-20 
Commonwealth Tel. 

$5 obs a5s03« bes etess $1.25 6-1 5-14 
Cons. Laundries ....... 25c 6-1 5-16 
Cons. Retail Stores..... 30c 7-1 6-15 

Do 4%4% pf. “A”..... 53c 7-1 6-15 
Container Corp. ........ 75c «05-20 s—s« 5- 
Corn Exchange Bk. Tr..70c 5-2 °° 4-19 
Dennison Mfg. “A”..... 25c 3655-16 Ss 4-25 

Do 8% Deb. Stk....... $2 5-2. 425 
Dome Mines, Ltd.....17%c 7-30 6-30 
Dominion Tar & Chem. 2. 8 1 7-2 

Do Girgh tik aide 25c 7-2 6-1 
Dow Ts ees 5c 6-1 5-20 

Do FRM eacinn $1.75 7-1 6-20 
Deaves Siiicieermraienumens 35c 65-16 «=—5- 6 

Do ee ea 50c 7-1 6-21 
Fort Pitt Brewing...... Sc 4-19 4-11 
Foster & Kleiser ..... 12%c 5-16 5-2 
General Shoe ........ 62%c 4-30 4-18 

Do GROG OE. « cncavar 87%4c 8604-30 Ss 4-18 
Gerrard (S. A.) 5% pf..25¢ 5-30 5-26 
Goodall Rubber ........ Se 5-14 5-2 
Halle Wile e055 ooics os vec 25c 5-2 4-25 
Hershey Chocolate....37%c 5-14 4-25 
Hormel (G. A.) & Co. 62%c 5-15 4-30 
Houston Lighting & Pr. 

4 2 oe ec $1 5-2 415 
Hussmann Refrigerator..25¢ 5-2 4-20 

Do $2.25 pf......... 56%4c 5-16 5-2 
Jantzen Knitting Mills..20e 5-1 4-15 
Kalamazoo Stove & 

Furaebeiadint disci 25e 5-2 4-19 
Kingston Products ..... 10c 6-15 5-25 
Kresge (S. S.) Co...... 50c 6-13 5-24 

roger Geisaividins a 60c 6-1 5-10 

Do 6% Ist pf....... $1.50 7-1 6-15 

Do 7% 2nd pf....... $1.75 5-2 4-18 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.25c -5-16 4-18 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ....75c ‘6-10 5-25 
Lowenstein (M.) & Sons.50c 5-14 4-22 

ukens Steel .......... 10c 5-16 4-30 

Do*'3s HK Baer, ElSc 5-16 4-30 
McGraw Electric ...... 7se 0 55- 2 4-2) 
McIntyre Pore. M., 

Led. 5 cena: cee sg 6-1 5-2 
Mercantile Stores ...... 25c 6-15 5-26 

Do 7% pf........... ye 5-14 4-30 

iles Sides 225... 50... 4-30 4-22 

Do 434% pf....... $1. igsg 4-30 4-22 


a 





Company 
Monongehels Pr. 
eer $1.10 
Do 4:80% pf. “B”...$1.20 
Montana Power $6 pf. -$1.50 


Murphy (G. C.) Co...37%c 
National Battery ....... 75¢ 
Nat. Container 
ae 29.6c 
Nat. Vulcanized Fibre. ..25c 
New York Air Brake. ..50c 


N. Y. Merchandise..... 20c 
Northwestern Util. 4% pf..$1 


Pacific Greyhound 


Ca oe Sas 1.25 
Pacific Lighting ....... 75¢c 
Pacific Pub. Ser. 

SUSO BE. AE 32u%c 
Peabody Coal .......... 20c 

eR Se eee 31%4c 
Permanente Cement ....35c 


Philadelphia El. 3.8% pf. .95c 
Procter & Gamble...... 75c 


Rwy. & Lt. Securities. . .25c 
eee eee ee E20c 
OS Sear 50c 

Raymond Concrete Pile 
Se WO 2 a2. 8Ue ee. 5c 

Nictieies El. & Eng...... 50c 
Do $2.10 pf......... 52%4c 

Republic Natural Gas.. .50c 

Republic Pict. $1 pf.....25c 


Rockland Lt. & Pr......12c 
Rose’s 5, 10 & 25c Strs..25c 


Sharp Dohme 


S350 we WA? . .. 87%4e 
Simplicity Pattern...... 10c 
Steere: GH. co twestai. i. $2.50 
Spencer Kellogg ....... 50c 


Standard Oil (N. J.) ..$1.50 
— Radio, Ltd. 
Stevens (J. P.) & Co...50c 
Struthers Wells ........ 25c 
Sunshine Biscuits 
Thermoid Co. $2.50 pf. .62%4c 
United Air Lines 

OAS Mo eS. $1.12 ‘2 
United Chemicals 
United Wallpaper 4% pf.. 30s 
Wayne Knitting Mills. .35c 


Wellman Engineering. ..20c 
Wentworth Mfg. ..... 12%c 
West Point Mfg........ 75c 
White Sewing Machine.50c 
Bah Dice anajeetiess 50c 
Bah en IR $1 
Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate 
Mie ica ates onirg cies $1.25 
Ls Re Sey 25c 
Do $4.25 pf....... $1.06% 
Wisconsin Pub. Ser. 

Rd tenets seadiné's.4» 1.25 
Woolworth (F. W.)....50c 
York County Gas....... 75c 

Accumulations 
Gar Wood Ind. 
os AEE AE $1.12% 


Hutchins Investing $7 pf..75c 


Wood, Alex, James 
i. BP 3 yh Aare $1.75 


Stock 
Standard Oil (N. J.)...2% 
E—Extra. 
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REAL ESTATE 


MASSACHUSETTS 














BEAUTIFUL new stone-front home in suburbs, 
between Springfield and Westfield. Modern in 
every respect, concrete basement, warm air auto- 
matic oil heating system; 4 large rooms, bath 
first floor; 3 bedrooms and bath second floor; 
3 fireplaces, one with Dutch oven in den of 
knotty pine; double garage with servants room 
attached to house. 11 acres, pretty pond in 
small wooded area. Owner: 


ANTHONY P. THOMAS 
Feeding Hills Road, Westfield, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


COME TO STURGIS 


The busy city of 10,000 population. Hundreds 
of families who once lived in larger cities now 
live here. Fine schools, also large Catholic school 








now being completed. Located on Route 112, the 
main highway half way between Chicago and 
Detroit. Send for list of homes, garden spots, 
large and small farms, also how Sturgis is boom- 
ing. You owe it to your family to get this 
valuable information. It’s free. 


Edna E. Manley, Real Estate Broker, 
104 South Nottawa Street, 
Sturgis, Michigan. Phone 773. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Outstanding Farm and Summer Residence 
Property 


One of the most. sightly locations in 
New Hampshire. Large house, over one hun- 
dred and fifty years old, original finish unspoiled, 
and farmer’s cottage. Buildings in excellent con- 
dition. Near market and shopping center. 
Good land. A going farm. Full description 
and photographs on request. Address Owner, 
Box 572, Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY 
POMPTON LAKES 


For sale, home designed for pleasant living. 
4 large bedrooms, 2 baths, 40-ft. screened-in 
porch, complete maid’s quarters. Living room, 
fireplace, music room and fireplace, large dining 
room, kitchen, large recreation room, 2-car 
garage, 134-acre plot. Exclusive residential area 
near lake. Room for natural swimming pool. Built 
by Du Pont executive, 50 min. from Holland 
Tunnel or George Washington Br. Attractively 
priced. Inquire Samuel S. Nochimson, attorney, 
240 Wanaque Ave., Pompton Lakes, N. J. Phone 
Office, P. L. 7-0240. Home, P. L. 7-0059. 


VERMONT 


FOR RENT 


Attractive country home in the Green Mountains. 
Comfortably furnished, including all: modern con- 
veniences. Three bedrooms, large living room 
with fireplace; furnace heat. Swimming, golf 
course, trout brook and airport in vicinity. 
Rural free delivery. 135 acres‘ to explore. 
$750.00 for Summer season. $900.00 for year. 


W. S. Tuttle, Rutland, Vt. 
VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA PLANTATIONS with restored and 
modernized mansions. River front homes. Dairy 
and stock farms in the “Blue Grass’ section. 
Inquiries invited. 


REGINALD WRIGHT 
Driver, Va. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
OWNER RETIRING 


From a business established more than 50 years 
in Hartford, Conn. Occupying its own valuable 
central real estate. The company is producing a 
product of daily necessity with sales in excess of 
a quarter of a million dollars annually. 

Purchaser may take possession of this unusual 
opportunity with $40,000 cash, balance on terms 
to suit purchaser. 

Owner will remain with concern to acquaint 
buyer with operation of the business, as long as 
necessary. 

Write Box No. 570, c/o Financial World, 86 
Trinity Place, N. Y. C. 6, or P. O. Box 120, 
Hartford, Conn., or for full information phone 
p. m. 


























Hartford 32-2775, between 7 and 8 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








American & Foreign Power Company Inc. 


The Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Co. 





Data revised to April 13, 1949 


Incorporated: 1923, Maine. Office: 2 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. (FP) 
Annual meeting: Fourth Friday in June, at Augusta, Me. Number of 
stockholders: (December 31, 1947): All classes, 20,477. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 

{Preferred $7 cum. 
tPreferred $6 cum. (no par) 
§Second preferred stock ser. 
Common stock (no par) 
tOption warrants for common... 6,480.795 shs 
Minority interests $64,538,144 


*Includes $53,799,176 subsidiaries’ foreign obligations and $30,000,000 owed to 
parent Electric Bond and Share. {Equal preference, callable $110. §Callable $105. 
{For 1 common share at $25. 


*$142,077,176 

478,995 shs 

387,026 shs 

EY? BY SU. TOO NED. o 5 5.<5 5s 015 2 cleln'ntt oon ba 2,556,811 shs 
2,244,938 shs 


Business: Public utility properties controlled by this hold- 
ing company, a subsidiary of Electric Bond & Share, are lo- 
cated in 13 countries outside the United States. Interests lie 
in South and Central America, Cuba, China and India. 


Management: Aggressive; experienced. 


Financial Position: Fair. Consolidated working capital De- 
cember 31, 1947, $17.9 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash and U. S. 
Gov’ts $21.1 million (including $8.2 million foreign currency). 
Book value of second preferred, $123.08 per share. 


Dividend Record: Preferred payments again deferred in 
March, 1949; arrears on first $7 and $6 preferred, and on 
second preferred: $75.42%, $64.65 and $129.50 per share, re- 
spectively, March 15, 1949. No dividends on common. 


Outlook: Political factors in areas served create uncer- 
tainty concerning future despite apparent growth possibili- 
ties. Expropriation of properties in Argentina and Panama, 
possible sale of properties to Chilean Government and ex- 
change difficulties are other unfavorable factors. Federal 
Court in January 1949 revoked SEC approval of reorganiza- 
tion plan and returned case to SEC for further consideration. 


Comment: Shares are a speculation against values ulti- 
mately to be received in reorganization. 


RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 948 
Earned per share. D$8.63 we 16 D$7.38 D$6.48 D$6.32 D$5.74. D$6.02 “Ds 71 
1% 9 5% 8% 14% 6% 4% 
% 9732 1% 1% 2% 5% 2 1% 


*Preliminary estimate. D—Deficit, 





Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Company 





Data revised to April 13, 1949 


Incorporated: 1891, Maine. Office: Graham Bldg., Bangor, Me. Annual 
meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (March 22, 
1948): Preferred, 1,242; common, 1,390. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
“Preferred stock $5 cum. cony. 
Common stock ($50 par) 


(BNK) 


$16,616, = 
38,280 s 

141,792 = 
*Callable at $1024; convertible into 2 common shares by payment of $20. 


Business: Operates about 600 miles of railroad located en- 
tirely in the northern and eastern parts of the State of Maine; 
is an independent system connecting with the Maine Central, 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railways. Potatoes 
account for about half of all freight revenue. 

Management: Includes mainly New England interests. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1948, $2.9 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $4.3 
million. Book value of common stock, $143.88 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred arrears cleared 1946; 
since. Payments on common 1904-1939; none since. 

Outlook: Size of Maine potato crop is the most important 
earnings determinant. In off-potato season traffic in pulp- 
wood, fertilizer, newsprint, coal and petroleum products con- 
tribute substantially to revenues. 


Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


regular 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 

Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Earned per share $3.26 $4.60 $7.27 $5.33 $3.92 $1.85 $6.86 
6% 12% 145 23 30 16% 

4 5% 9% 12% 12% 3% 





Data revised to April 13, 1949 


Incorporated: 1945, Pennsylvania, pursuant to a plan of reorganization (PRG) 
as a consolidation of a pred pany of the same name which was 

in receivership and its wholly- -owned subsidiary. Original company was 

founded in 1871. Office: Reading Terminal, Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia 
5, Pa. Annual meeting: Second Monday in May. Number of stockholders: About 
8,000. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock ($1 par) 





$2,299,242 
1,428,124 shs 


Business: The second largest U. S. producer of hard coal. 
Production by company and tenants averaged 11.2 million tons 
annually in 1943-48. Wholly-owned Shen-Penn Production per- 
forms extensive stripping operations and wholly-owned Berks 
Building Block operates two cinder block plants. 


Management: Experienced. 
Financial Position: Satisfactory. 


Working Capital: December 31, 1948, $10.1 million; ratio, 
2.1-to-1; cash $2.8 million; marketable securities, $2.5 million. 
Book value of stock, $23.08 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1946 to date. 


Outlook: Near term outlook appears satisfactory although 
some leveling off from the earnings results of recent years 
is not unlikely. However, competitive inroads made by other 
fuels make the long term picture distinctly unimpressive. 


Comment: Nature of the industry necessitates a speculative 
rating for the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share ——- Reorganized, 1945-——.__ $1.04 $3.84 $3.12 $4.32 
Dividends paid None None None None None 1.00 2.00 2.00 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 195% 19% 16% 21% 
August 9, 1945 12% 11% 10% 14 





Richfield Oil Corporation 





Data revised to April 13, 1949 


Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, as Rio Grande Oil Corporation; present (RL) 
title adopted same year. Successor through reorganization to Richfield 

Oil Company of California and Pan-American Petroleum Company. Busi- 

ness originally established 1911: Office: Richfield Building, 555 South Flower Street, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in May, at Wilmington, 
Del. Approximate number of stockholders (December 31, 1948): 11,700. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt $25,000,000 


*4,000,000 shs 


~ *Sinclair Oil_and Empire Gas & Fuel (Cities Service subsidiary) held 2,481,558 
shares (62%), February 29, 1948. 


Business: A moderate sized but integrated unit in petroleum 
industry, operating in Pacific Coast area with net crude pro- 
duction 9.1 million barrels in 1948, about one-third of 27 mil- 
lion barrels of refinery crude oil throughout. Additional re- 
quirements mostly supplied by favorable purchase contracts, 
including Union Pacific Railroad. 


Management: Affiliated with Sinclair Oil and Cities Service. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1948, $48.8 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $9.4; U. S. Govt’s, $21 
million. Book value of capital stock, $25.51 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1937 to date. 


Outlook: Improvement in domestic petroleum stocks points 
to lower earnings than those recently prevailing. Company’s 
own crude supplies have been improved through new discov- 
eries and through long term contracts with producers. 


Comment: Shares are improving in status, but still are 


speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share..... $1.08 $1.00 $1.09 $0.77 *. 74 $1.76 $2.96 $4.19 
Dividends paid 0.62% 0.50 0.50 0.60 0.75 0.80 1.50 2.00 

12 11% 20% %18% 49 
658 7% 8% io 12% 18% 15% 
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The Florsheim Shoe Company 


American Beverage Corporation 





Data revised to April 13, 1949 


Incorporated: 1922, Illinois, as successor of business originally founded in (FLO) 
1892. Office: 541 Adams Street, Chicago 6, Ill. Annual meeting: April 

15. Number of stockholders (October, 1948): Combined A and B, 1,400. 
Capitalization: 

Eile CN ara ak iliac ec oc es wd bus eke cin cs wowed c Rises dcctbatean $444,444 
ee | Pe ee ee ea 373,671 shs 
COMMREEE eens RUIN i UI OD bw ons ko wpicek e's ccdealn cickoccodecachudesend 618,120 shs 


—_——_ 


*Class A entitled to twice the amount paid on class B stock in dividends and in 
liquidation, Closely held by Florsheim family; each share convertible into % share 
of Class A, 

Business: A maker of quality shoes for men and women, 
sold under the Florsheim and Feeture Arch trade names. 
Operates 82 retail stores, some of which also sell a lower- 
priced brand of men’s shoes (manufactured by others). Bulk 
of distribution is through independent retailers. 

Management: Identified with the family of founders. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital October 31, 
1948, $7.9 million; ratio, 5.2-to-1; cash, $2.4 million. Book 
value of Class A stock, $15.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Paid on Class A, 1930-31 and 1935 to date. 


Outlook: Company concentrates on quality footwear which 
experiences greater sales resistance than lower priced lines 
during periods of declining purchasing power. Furthermore, 
wide fluctuations in the hide market will be reflected in 
earnings results. 

Comment: The Class A stock has only — appeal 
under current industry conditions. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS “A’’ STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $1.55 $1.29 $1.26 $1.18 $1.50 $1.83 $3.09 $2.22 


Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 1.13 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.80 1.45 
High .cccccccccccee 125% 10% 14 16% 22 31 24 21% 
LOW ccccccccsccces 8% 9 9% 12% 15% 20% 18 12% 





*Adjusted for two-for-1 stock split June, 1946. 





Lehn & Fink Products Corporation 





Data revised to April 13, 1949 


Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, as Lysol, Inc., succeeding business started 


in 1874. Present title odepted in 1936, leon merger with mo 

sidiaries. Office: 192 Bloomfield Avenue, Bloomfield J. Annual m 

ing: Third Wednesday in October. Number of pe SE December’ 31. "4947) : 5,800. 
Capitalization: 

ee | ON err eT ee rere rere Ter rer. Trier te recor S *$2,260,000 
Capital stock (35 EE Bu oe dad cheese TRIER eR ARNE OKn ed Raae eROae 396,700 shs 





*Notes payable. +President Plaut owns about 18%. 


Business: Manufactures an extensive line of cosmetics and 
pharmaceuticals. Principal products are Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream, Lysol Disinfectant, Pebeco Toothpaste and 
Dorothy Gray cosmetics. Foreign business is important and 
foreign plants are in London, Paris and Buenos Aires. 


Management: Has succeeded in expanding business volume. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1948, $5.0 
million; ratio, 5-to-1; cash and Government securities, $2.0 
million. Book value of stock, $14.01 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925 to date. 

Outlook: Sales have trended slightly downward for four 
years and no sharp reversal is likely barring unusual success 
in promotional efforts or development of new lines. 

Comment: Reduced earnings and dividends have lowered the 
stock’s speculative status. 

Outlook: Diversion of consumer incomes to essential ex- 
penditures plus the fact that considerable promotional work 
will be ‘required before new products can contribute ma- 
terially to earnings make for an unimpressive outlook over 
the medium term. 

Comment: A downtrend in earnings and dividends in recent 
years has impaired the position of the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share..... $1.93 $1.63 $1.96 $1.76 $1.55 $2.05 $0.85 $0.30 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ...... 1.60 1.40 1.40 1,40 1.40 1.40 0.50 0.25 
Bigh  c ete ease 14% 14% 22% 221% j.27% &# 33 24 12 


ETE 5 od 11% 11% 14% 18% 2% 21% 10% 8% 
APRIL 20, 1949 


(LNP) 








Data revised to April 13, 1949 


Incorporated: 1928, Delaware. Office: 118 North 11th Street, Brooklyn 11, (ABV) 
N. Y¥. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in February. Number of stock- 

holders: Not reported. 

Capitalization: 

III ad 600 o cad aa cache ped dandes suena (ea laenn faba ob cesow~ caueues None 
*Prior preferred stock, cum. if earned, $0.20 ($1 par)................+0e- 41,127 shs 
tPreferred stock 4% — cum. if YE EO oe ware *.. 8,800 shs 
GT ICRI ONE, ono kas dunddncdecscaee cdc oneuk aaneehee 5446s wale 177,317 shs 





*Redeemable at $5 per share. 
common share for share. 

Digest: Manufactures a number of soft drinks, including 
Schultz Beverages, Dry Cola, Dr. Brown’s Cel-Ray; also extracts 
and concentrates. Working capital November 30, 1948, $148,589 ; 
ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $101,810; inventories, $107,060. Regular 
dividends on preferreds since issuance; 4 per cent preferred 
carries arrears of $2.33% per share from 1945 recapitalization. 
No dividends paid on common. 


TRedeemable at $6 per share. Convertible into 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Nov. 30 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
*Earned per share...D$0.005 $0.19 $0.28 $0.04 $0.18 $0.10 $0.17 $0.04 
— years 
saweawieatwods 9/16 % 2% 2% 6% 5% 3% 2% 
ae A eS 3/16 3/16 7/16 1% 1% 2% 1% 1% 


“Consolidated earnings since 1943. D—Deficit. 





Marathon Corporation 





Data revised to April 13, 1949 


Incorporated: 1909, Wisconsin, as Marathon Paper Mills Co. Present title (M RA} 
assumed July 6, 1944. Office: as Wis. Annual meeting: January 
wa of stockholders (March 1, 1949): Preferred, 1,427; common, 
Capitalization: 

Re EE GEE daa Nea pe caNdRhendkaesecnddeeccadsdeysedicdcusdeasedessac $11,000,000 
*Preferred stock 5% = SLE PRET, PI wo Se ee ee 48,500 shs 


Ce UE CU NI cd AN balk Wa ckd < oaks dosincdncincadeandievadacadals 1,300,000 shs 


*Callable through July 1, 1949 at $106; through July 1, 1951 at $105, a at a 
declining scale thereafter. Callable for sinking fund on any October 1, at $103 

Digest: Produces bleached sulphite pulp at Rotteschild, 
Wisc. and bleached sulphate pulp at Marathon, Ontario, Can- 
ada. Also manufacturers paper and board for conversion into 
waxed containers, paper wrappers and packaging principally 
for food industry. By-products consist of chemicals. Working 
capital October 31, 1948, $13.8 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $2.4 
million. Regular dividends payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1923-30, and 1937 to date. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $1.26 $1.27 $1.35 $1.69 $1.26 $1.91 $3.39 $4.11 


Calendar years 











Dividends paid ..... 0.34 0.45 0.45 0.45 0.45 0.76 1.00 1.20 
TE 2cxds s cnenys Listed New York Stock Exehange 27% 25% 
BD ba ctviscaareees January 6, 1947 ————_—_——_- 195 18% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock splits in July, 1944 and Febraury, 1946. 





Ryerson & Haynes, Inc. 





Data revised to April 13, 1949 


Incorporated: 1923, Michigan. Office: 2307 East Ganson Street, Jackson, (RYH) 
Michigan. Annual meeting: Third Monday in December. Number of 

stockholders (November 20, 1948): 651. 

Capitalization: 

i Oe i eh el baa 16 6 dks dee Ha bdcde as hHer tha pabttedses~4eqgeuueal 
ee ee 8 eee Wivinnehadronyennasseateer 1 taaguadll ne 


Digest : Manufactures various saitibesahiis parts and acces- 
sories; vehicle jacks are principal product. Other items in- 
clude emergency brake levers, apron supports, radiator cross 
bars, starter pedal shafts, accelerator rods, fender shields and 
grill bars. Working capital, September 30, 1948, $454,709; ratio, 
15-to-1; cash, $239,674; inventories, $435,676. Dividends paid 
1933-34; 1947-48. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Sept. 30 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

Earned per share........ $0.29 $0.22 $0.32 $0.38 $0.29 $0.10 $0.93 $1.10 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid.......... None None None None None None 0.55 0.50 

PPP a eee 1 11/16 2% 4% ™% 9% 6% 6% 

| arse 3% 4%. % % 9/16 1% 3% 3% 
*N. Y. Curb. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 Financial Summary 


9 Months to March 31 
LE ICONS. ~.incvciwood $1.79 $1.48 
3 Months to March 31 
Gen. Amer. Investors 0.13 0.15 
Soundview Pulp 1.39 1.55 
Woodward Iron 2.58 1.50 om Adjusted for 
9 Months to February 28 . a 
Nat’! Mallinson Fabrics... 0.45 3.86 220 |- “ti 
6 Months to February 28 200 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel .... 4.41 3.13 180 


12 Months to February 26 160 INDEX OF 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.. 1.05 1.79 


J | INDUSTRIAL 

12 Months to January 31 ene PRODUCTION 1949 
Abercrombie & Fitch 4.41 4.26 120 hy Fed. Reserve Bd: | 
Saad sodas * ar 30 186 100 "jo 198 1982 1943 1984 1985 19% 187 198 J FM A MJ 


9 Months to January 31 


Sheraton Corp. of Amer... 1.11 0.71 | Trade Indicators “Mar. 23 Mar. 30 
8 Months to January 3 


Lane Bryant 2.06 








































































































Apr. 6 
{Electrical Output (KWH) 5,404 5,378 5,360 
Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 99.8 98.8 99.2 713 


1948 1947 Freight Car Loadings (Cars) 596,329 725,623 $720,000 . 683,852 
12 Months to December 31 1949 1948 


Adcvon S8tasiso.. ssc. ces b 0.15 Mar. 26 Apr. 2 oer Apr.7 
Alabama Power A p22.04 : ~ J... $27,423 $25,034 $24,23 

Amer. Bemberg - : ‘ 5.82 Frotat Comiieehial Loans... ee 1,292 1,548 1,146 
Amer.-Hawaiian Steamship 0.29 3.85 | ¢Total Brokers’ Loans 14,962 14,904 14,627 

Amer. Screw 7.90 9.92 | {Money in Circulation 24,696 27,403 27,514 
Angostura-Wuppermann.. 0.31 0.22 | qBrokers’ Loans (New York City) 1,113 1,322 982 

Barber (W. H.) Co 4.48 3.08 


Bellanca Aircraft D1.55 000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. 7Estimated. 
Botany Mills j 6.03 


Cosmeen  Go...045i Si ekes : 1.21 Market Statistics—N. , a S. E. 
Oe Ee i 1.11 


ing Dow-Jones yf — April —_—_—_——_—_——_,,_ --184® Range 
Community Public Serv... : 3.34 ye vo Bh 6 7 ~ © 11 12 High Low 
Collyer Insulated Wire... 1. 1.80 | 30 Industrials ... 176.71 176.04 176.44 176.75 176.54 176.99. 181.54-171.10 
Creole Petroleum 5.06 | 20 Railroads .... 4854 4849 49.44 49.56 49.20 49.16 54.29- 46.34 
Dunhill International .... 2.31 | 15 Utilities 3588 3590 35.74 35.79 35.75 36.02- 33.36 
Durez Plastics & Chem... 0. 1.37 | 65 Stocks . 64.04 64.09 63.95 64.03 66.18- 61.51 
oh (Canada).... ; c*3.61 } 
Foundation Co. .......... 60 D065 - ~~ : 9 n 2 
Fuller Brush . 2731, 00eOS fee 
atoties en ; ta suamee fi irri (000 omitted).... (2 Pe 
Gulf States Utilities. 37 ‘175 | Number of Advances a 
Harrisburg Steel ........ 0.65 | Number of Declines 150 381 fon 
Hecla Mining 1.29 | Number Unchanged 236 221 252 e 
: g7 | New Highs for 1949 23 2 28 31 27 
Hercules Motor ° 3.87 for 1949 42 38 13 24 38 
Holt (Henry) & Co i p0.03 | New Lows for 2 
BS ch oe. : 5.66 | Bond Trading: 


Lindsay Light & Chem... . 6.52 | Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.58. 98.55 98.62 98.65 98.62 
Lone Star Cement 6.68 


Bond Sales (000 omitted) $3,500 $3,060 $3,500 $1,140 $2,720 $2,943 
aine ' : 1.79 ~" 190K 

aut rl G : 4.36 *Average Bond Yields: Mi ; 4 Mar. 23 Mar. 3) Apr. 6 High ri 
ee + 699% 2.688% 2.688% 2.695% 2.740% 2.688% 
Senieiae ye 06 3057 3508 3.058" 3.137 3.057 
Parmelee Transportation. 1.03 , , ; : 3.451 3.455 3.462 3.462 2 
Penn Traffic 1.24 | “Common Stock Yields: ‘ ~~ 
Perfect Circle . 1.24 | 50 Industrials : ; ; 6.47 6.62 78 2 
Perfection Stove . 5.43 | 20 Railroads . : ‘ 8.38 8.58 8.60 ae 
Perene: Bite, 550s é D0.34 | 20 Utilities ‘ ; : 6.01 6.02 6.26 4 
Reed-Prentice . 2.48 | 90 Stocks - . j 6.51 6.65 6.79 6.2 
ronson teas he Power... oe poe *Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 
lly Patan Pub. 148 249 | The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending April 12, 1949 
Standard Dredging ...... - 0.85 D0.004 —— ays Pe ps al 
Technicolor : 1.56 5 +s ran ‘ 4 
Trenton Chemical h D0.05 | Pepsi-Cola 77,900 10% + % 
U. S. Glass . 2.23 | United Corporation 69,400 3 




















i a, 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming. : 0.54 | Commonwealth & Southern 65,000 + % 
United Stores ..........: ' D6.40 | Sinclair Oil : 46,400 23 
Venezuelan Petroleum ... ; 1.06 | Farnsworth Television & Radio 42,500 
Wartier’ Cor 260 os. 3099. ’ 3.33 | American Power & Light 40,100 
West Penn Electric r 0.76 | Graham-Paige Motors 39,900 
West Penn Power : 2.26 | Richfield Oil 39,700 
Youngstown Steel Car... ‘ 3.81 | International Telephone & Telegraph 37,600 


Canedi ‘velihvaisial American Airlines crane 
*—Canadian currency. —Reprinted. bos Columbia Gas System : 
Class A stock. c—Combined Class A and Class : 

: sak pei, te Bice stock. D—Deficit. Liggett & Myers Tobacco 33,100 
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Raze 80 acres of slums 
-and make 31,000 people happy! 


NE of the biggest single housing 
developments ever undertaken .is 
now nearing completion in New York 
City’s lower East Side. It is the result 
of joint cooperation between private 
enterprise, the State, and the City. 
Four years ago, the 80 acres now oc- 
cupied by Peter Cooper Village and the 
adjacent Stuyvesant Town were bur- 
dened with shabby, ugly tenements and 
factories, many vacant and dilapidated. 
he plan carried out by a leading life 
insurance company has transformed 
this blighted slum area into a dream- 
city within a city . . . modern, roomy 
iving quarters for 31,000 people .. . 
UNITED 


STATES STEEL 


lots of sun and air . . . parks, trees, 
flowers, and peaceful contentment. 

This is a good example of what can 
be done to attack the housing shortage 
—and an example of what is being 
done in many parts of the nation. Steel 
and cement are playing a vital part in 
most of these projects. 

Meanwhile, demand for steel comes 
from many other quarters. Steel is go- 
ing into railroad equipment, commun- 
ity improvements such as sewage dis- 
posal plants, waterworks, bridges and 
tunnels, into great new highways from 
coast to coast. Steel is needed, too, for 
national defense, for farm implements 


CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARIES 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


. and for products you use in your 
home. 

Nothing else can do what steel can 
do. In the year just closed, United 
States Steel plants made more steel than 
ever before in peacetime history. And 
the 900 million dollar United States 
Steel improvement program currently 
going forward, is adding still more 
steel-making capacity to serve the 
nation. 

Helping to build a better America is 
United States Steel’s number-one job. 


This label is your guide to quality Steel. 


Helping to Puild a Petter America 


Li: on to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. American Broadcasting Co. , coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


C. O'BRIEN, INC 
Wk VY YORK, N. Y. 
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gong concern lf... 


qone concern ... 


























Firm X seemed to prosper from its very begin- 
ning. There was an immediate and continuing 
demand for its products. Its factory was well- 
directed, well-equipped, efficiently operated. 


Then sales took a jump. Orders came pouring 
in, and the increased volume of business neces- 
sitated expansion. More modern machinery 
was added to the plant... new modern methods 
of production were introduced. 


Today Firm X is out of business. True, sales 
were soaring to an all-time high, but operating 
costs outstripped them . . . dragged the firm 
below the “break-even point” before manage- 


ment had any indication they were going under. 
Inadequate office machines had produced in- 


adequate records and statistics—had furnished — 


too little information too late. 


When you replace obsolete figuring and. ac- 
counting equipment with modern. Burroughs 
machines and methods, you get today’s facts 
today. Why not talk it over with your local 


Burroughs man? He’ll show you how fast, flex-. ., 


ible and efficient Burroughs machines can pro- 
duce the information and data you need—on 
time. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


9G. 
WHEREVER. THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroug So, 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY = 
‘WN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES . © 
; Aa. 
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